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| ed & _ Relieves Redness of Skin, Prickly Heat, 
i} ‘ll Burns, Itchings, Scratches, Sprains, Stiff- 
| = ness, Chafing and Inflammation. 
| A sanative antiseptic for women, puri- 
fying and refreshing. 
Leaves the face white, soft and smooth 
after shaving. 


Used Internally and Externally. 


CAUTION! Refuse the weak, watery Witch-Hazel preparations rep- 
resented to be ‘‘the same as’? POND’S EXTRACT, which easily sour 
and generally contain ‘‘ wood alcohol,” an irritant externally and, 
taken internally, a deadly poison. 

Pond’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave., New York. 
POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT cures itching or bleeding Piles, however severe. 























eee en nree pacer “The Four-Track Series” 
eve in the truth.o s phrase. a 

_ For the finer grades of cameras ¢C our rac eries 
there are three fensés made that 
are conceded \<to be the best. 


Two of these ” are European, is the title of the books of travel and education 
the other ‘is the 


Curner- Anas- issued by 
tigmat. 


THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with information 
regarding the resorts of America, best routes, and 


time required for journey with cost thereof. 


They also contain numerous illustrations and 


accurate maps of the country described. 


Ed One of our long focus : 
i h this le ‘ 
saa + pa ee a" ° An illustrated cata'ogue, booklet of 40 pages, 4x 8, giv- 


Gundlach Optical Co., Rochester,N.Y. ing a synopsis of each of the 27 books now comprising 

**NOT IN THE TRUST.'* : 
‘*Tue Four-TRACK SERIES,” will be sent free, postpaid, to 
any address in the world, on receipt of a postage stamp by 
GEORGE H DANIELS, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York, 
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CAMPBELL’S TRANSLATION, FOUR GOSPELS, 


Hear Dr. H.'M. Hamill, Field Secretary of the International 
Sunday School Convention : 


ae atly pleased with the ‘‘ Campbell Translation 
of co Bear ospels.” It is, in my judgment, the most ac- 
curate of the many versions which have come into possession of 
the church, and it makes plain many passages which are hard for 
the popular mind to understand in the Authorized and Revised 
Gos a. It is a noble and timely contribution to the present 
Chris’-studies of our International Lessons. I wish sincerely 
that every teacher had a copy of it. It would help them in setting 
the simple meaning of many difficult texts before their classes. 


A single copy of this superior Translation to any address for 
asc,, postpaid, Six copies to one address for $1.00, Morocco 
bindin, , Single copy, $1.00, Send all orders to 

WM. M. BELL, DAYTON, OHIO. 


TEVENSONIANA 


s 
ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY ANENT R. L. S._ IN 
TWELVE PARTS. EACH, 25C.; THE SET, $2.50. 
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H.M.S.BOUNTY. BY LIEUT. WM. BLIGH, R. 
N. 12MO, CLOTH, ILLUS., $1.00. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, Publisher, 14 W. 22d St., N. Y. 


American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 138 Liberty St., New York. 


USE ou Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample Beok Free. Crane Bres., Westfield, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of Subscription, payable in advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 


Single copies over six months old twenty-five eents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is te take effect; the old as well as the new address 
must be given. 
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‘The St. Denis, 


) Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
) Opposite Grace Church. 
, EUROPEAN PLAN. 
ular reputation the St. Denis has 
™ eter be readily traced to its 


f 
f 
) Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 
‘ 

















Homelike Atmesphere, Courteous Service, 
) and Mederate Prices. 


) WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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D. APPLETON & COMPANY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Familiar Fish: 
Their Habits and Capture. 














A Practical Book on Fresh-Water Game Fish. By EucEne 
McCartny, With an Introduction by Dr. David Starr 
Jordan, President of Leland Stanford Junior University, 
and numerous Illustrations. Uniform with “ Familiar 
Trees,” “Familiar Flowers,” and other books by F. 
Schuyler Mathews, r2mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


use, and the various details of camp life, render his book 
a most useful companion for all Ff tiger) and campers. 
Dr. David Starr Jordan has read the manuscript, and bas 
lent the weight of his aperevel by writing an introduc- 
tion. The book is profusely illustrated with pictures and 
useful diagrams. 


The Last Sentence. | 


A Novel. By Maxwe t Gray, author of “ The Silence 
of Dean Maitland,” No. 287, Appleton’s Town and 
Country Library, r2mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, so cents, 


Appletons’ Canadian 
Guide-Book. 


By Cuarces G. D. Rosgrts, A Guide for Tourists and 
Sportsmen from Newfoundland to the Pacific. x12mo, 
Flexible cloth, $1 00, 


D. Appleton & Company, 
Publishers, NEW YORK. 























NOTICE. 


The children of the late Professor Fdwards A. Park, of 
Andover, having in contemplation the publication of ns 
biography and his works, kindly request friends who have 
letters from him in their possession to forward the same to 
Miss Agnes Park, Andover, Mass, These letters will be re- 
turned to their owners if desired. 





DID YOU EVER 
) AEA 
IN BED? 


Not unlcsa the meal 
was served upona table 
so arranged as toextend 


over the bed, and still not 
touch it, Most convenient in 
the sick room. cellen t 
sewing, cutting and readin 


NO AGENTS. 
INVALIDS TABLE COMPANY, 
FVELAND. O. 


124 Ouvan Bioe., C 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 








ORM ICH ART SCHOOL » wom 
h, Coup» offers the best o cope. 
tunity fo tor. . stud: vf of Drawing, Paint: 
D Modelling to students of both 
sexes, “+ ity remarkable for its beauty. 
School attached to Slater Museum. G 





ber of students revelv 


every advantage is found. Two scholar- 





o> defra, tuition, awarded on com- 
= lon. — scholarships in Stu- 

League, N. Y., and School of 
Sane, eel Painting, Boston. For full 


partic’ 


McLean Seminary for Girls. 
Siege spare, Math, at 
ony J. B. MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 
Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department ot Lake Forest 
University 
Three year course leading te degree ef 
LL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
Athenzum Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


, address Oz1as Dopee, Director. 














Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers. Ele- 
gantly furnished. Modern conveniences. 

schools in one. Board and tuition $250.00. 
Send for catalogue. Bowling Green, Ky. 








Massachusetts 








MASSACHUSETTS, ener 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


Ninety-third year opens Sept. 19, 1900. 
A thorough modern training for the work 
of the ministry. Address 


PROFESSOR GEORGE F. MOORE, 
Andover, Mass. 


Lasell Seminary 


Auburad ale, Mass, Aims to fit its stu- 
dents for a woman’s life and has every fa- 


to the physical well being of its stu- 
Gentes In addi tho 





= * beginnin 
ogue address 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 

Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C, BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 
Williston Seminary 


Pzepepen hove for any college or scientific 
school. Library. Physical, chemical, a 
e 

with 4 mile track. 7 _— 








logical laboratories ; gymnasium, etc. 
sees ay 1d 

r, 1900. JosEPH H. SAWYER, 
Princip: = "kasthampton, Mass. 





1803 
1900 


Bradford 
Academy 


Founded in 1808 for the higher educa- 
tion of women. Its equipment to-day 
is unsurpassed. Every department 
under the supervision of expert teach- 
ers. Classical and Scientific courses of 
study ; also Preparatory and Optional. 





Unparalleled facilities in Music and Art. 
Healthful surroundings, refining in- 
fluences, home comforts Year begins 
September 19th, 1900. Catalogue free. 
Miss IDA C. ALLEN, Principal, 
Bradford, Mass. 


HOWARD SEMINAR) Fey URLS 


N, Wes sand YOUNG 
Ince Hom a Aad. <m mide . 1900. Te 
0 $400 





dgewater ass. 


‘erms 
per year. ‘Academic, College 
ad «a and Special courses. Art, Music 
and Elocution. nem pped Library and 
Laboratories. Gymna 
Miss SaRaH E. LavGHTON, Prin. 


THE EASY By Mail. One lesson, $.25; 


five a yt complete 
SHORTHAND fev. Ge George, Benedict, Con: 
gregational Howe: Boston, M 


The Teachers’ Exchange of Boston, 


Washington St. Rec ommante 
SL era Private Schools. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 


66th year begins Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
Gollage preparatory with advanced courses 
for high-schoo] graduates and others not 
wishing full college course. Eo and music. 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, extensive 

unds. Beautifully and ’healthfully situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 


For circular and views address the Presi 
dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., 


Norton. Mass. 














New York 


COLGATE ACADEMY Bomiitcn, 


"School, of thorough A tbo ont 

Be} moral character; prepares for College 

or Scientific School, Gymnasium 

gre ounds for athletic games. "Fait te 
gins es 18. jeiron 

HEPARDSON, Principal. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families. Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


IRVING INSTITUTE FOR BOYS 
Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
minutes’ ride from New York. Yerms $500. 

JOHN M. FURMAN, A-M., Principal. 


INDS’ SCHOOL. 48d year. Little 
boys only. Open allyr oro, genu- 
inely homelike. Hempstead, N. Y. 





ample 

















Deaf or hard-of-hearing adults can acquire 


Lip Reading at Home 


in six weeks. Easy, practical, interesting. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 

One hour daily for emt and wrpstion. 
Results uniformly satisfactory. 
moderate. Thirty-ninth "Tare Send. for 
circular. 

DAVID GREENE, : 
1122 Broadway, New York City. 





RHINELAND SCHOOL for Girls. 


Special pre 
avenged Coursea fu htsic oad Sete 
For circulars ad 
CHARLES 1 E. E. FISH, Principal, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


The Alban any Fes Female } Academy 


Lucy A, aon, Principal, 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 
FOR THIRTY BOYS. 
Boys received younger than at any 
other preparatory school. The 38th 
year begins Sept. 18, 1900. 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Ohio 


BERLIN OSL Ener, : Jonny HENRY 


ws, rogressive 
Christian College, earveakes equipped with 
libraries, museums, we tori m- 
nasia. 16 buildings. remente: he 
College, the Academy, the’ a Sem- 
inary, the Conservatory of Mus Also 
courses in Drawing and Painting, na a four 
ears’ Normal Course in Physical ng 
‘or women. nn ye = oh instructors. 
students last year. for full in year formation 
September 19, 1900. For 


address the Secretary, oe 
JUNES, Box C 22, O aie 0. 
A College and ee 
THE 


WESTERN 


The forty-seventh year opens Sept. 12, pee. 
Superior advantages for health and culture, 
Number of students limited to 160, Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Pu.D., 
OXFORD, OHIO. Present, 

















| womes 





Pennsylvania 





HE. Silenge J School for 





INDEN HALL SEMINARY, 
seers, Lancaster Co, Pa. 





boarding school for girls and Sorae women, 
founded 1794. A safe and thoroug! 8- 
jan home school. Pupils a at any 


time. Correspondence invited. 
v. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. 


THURSTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Shady Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. imited 
ung ladies received a the 
ss ALICE M. THURSTON, Prin 





number of 4 
Residence. Mr 





Vermont 


oun WEEKS’ French Summer 
rse. At La Maison Francaize of 

Vermont. Academy ; 13th season opens July 
9th ; ogo! advantages for conversation ; 
_ F lbmtsed 5 circular _* application. 


v. X, M.A rs. L. C. 
ROUX, Saxton’s River, near Bellows Falls, 
Vermont. 


—_—_——— 
RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 











CHATSWORTH INN. 


Larchmont, N. Y. Large rooms; good 
table; fine trees; twelve acres; forty min- 
utes from Grand. Central; no Liquor ; open 
until Oct.1. Address as above 


Ampricans. Going Abroad This 

desiring competent gov- 
erness or invalid’s companies can secure ad- 
dress of young lod — in London, of 











best fam mily, ighiy ca eT speaking 
French. and traveled, by apply! og to Mrs. 
Darwin R. James, 266 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, 
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The Fourth of July Number 


e Tudependent 


Will be issued next week. Among the contributed articles will be the following: 


The History of Independence.—EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Some Conditions of Success in Colonization.—ALLEYNE IRELAND. 
The Nicaragua Canal and England.—_SENATOR WILLIAM E. MASON. 
Nil Desperandum.—PROF. F. MAX MULLER. 
The Sources of Public Opinion.—ASSISTANT SECRETARY F. W. HACKETT. 
America’s Debt to Germany.—POULTNEY BIGELOW. 
England and the 4th of July.—W. T. STEAD. 
The Renacence of Patriotism.—GEORGE J. MANSON. 


SINCLE COPIES, - (O CENTS. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
READING NOTICES 


United States Hotel. 


. * Those who do not know Saratoga Springs, but who wish 
u How ,pften your neck becomes @ | the best in comfort and convenience, will make no mistake 
fore your hair needs cutting. With @ in staying at the United States Hotel. Frouting on Broad- 
ss if way, nent eghear see Pgeee = it ee ym Hines ~ = Ln 
¢ springs. e building is construc entirely o 

Coates Cl f ppers ¢ is divided into five sections of solid fire-proof walls, extend- 
at home your wife can keep your ing fromcellarto roof. Thecottage wing, facing the beauti- 
neck Tee | ane nest a. ¢ ful court, offers all the seclusion and comforts of private 
Clip aed bay's hair. * houses. A magnificent orchestra gives daily concerts in the 
Buy Coates “Easy-Run- garden and brilhant entertainments are of frequent oc- 

ning” from your dealer currence. 

or send for illustrated 

















circular and prices.... : ; 
COATES CLIPPER COMPANY, FOR A SUMMER OUTING. 
Worcester, Mass. "5 The Rocky Mountain regions, reached via the Union Pacific, 
: 2 provide la — for the health of the invalid, and the pleas- 
ure of the tourist. Amid these rugged steeps are to be found 


f th harmi d ful earth, Fairy 
Ist WON WITH THE lakes, nestled amid sunny peaks, and ciitate that chests aa 
xhilara’ The Summer Excursion Rates put into effect 





ities without unnecessary expenditure of time or money. In 
effect June 21, July 7 to 10 inc., July 18 and Aug. 2. One fare, 
lus $2.00, for the round trip from Missouri River to Denver, 
Rolorado Springs, Pueblo, Ogden and Salt Lake City. Re 
3 d turn limit October 3ist, 1900. For Time Tables and full in 
formation call on your nearest agent or address E. L. 

: Lomax, G. P. and T. A., Omaha, Neb.— Adv. 


; e tes. 
? d by the Union Pacific enable you to reach these favored local- 


“OLD RELIABLE PARKER” 


ok dees Cinkbed Dates ee Williams’s Soaps at the Paris Exposition. 

pcre soc sagan gens ‘s The exhibit of the J. R. Williams Company occupies a 

GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP OF 1900 | space at the beginning of the Chemical Industries section 

The highest possible honors in the greatest of American a ae ro wea 5 Lime td pF pin a ~ 
shooting events, 211 contestants, 74 used Parker Guns. marked by a vilion built by the De artment > oe a 20 © 

Winnings made and number used prove the merit and feet square. This is finished in white and gold, artisti- 

popularity of Parker Guns. Send for Catalogue, cally raped % the ton bee ne ot decoration of 

/ i“ ags and eagles. e J. B. ams Company occupy 

PARKER BROS.., Meriden, Conn. one-half of the space under this pavilion, and their ex- 

hibit is said to be, by nearly every one who visits it, the 

most attractive in the whole section. In one corner is a 

hexagonal case in which their shaving soaps are — ed. 

At the other corner is a large dummy Shaving Stick, four 

feet high. In the center of the pavilion mentioned above 

Church and Cemetery are two upright cases connected with an arch, and in 

these cases are displayed shaving and toiletroaps. All 

Original and artistic designs submitted to - cases are a in — and eo he oan 

; ; e space is up w a couch, sofa pillows, and a 

qny link of expense, and erected an - writing table and chute, where visitors ane welcome to 

part of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. stay and write their home letter 8. The opposite side is 

up &@ wasnstand, where an attendan emon 

59 Carmine Street, New York. strates the fine qualities of Williams’s Shaving Soaps. 
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THECEEANLINESS 
OF TO-DAY. 

Prof. Charles H. Stowell, 
M. D., writing on the hygienic 
careof the household inTrained 
Motherhood, recommends the’ 
use of Platt’s Chlorides for the 
regular disinfection of waste 
pipes, closets, cellars, etc., re- 
marking: ‘‘To be clean now-= 
adays means to be free from 
germs and all such mischief- 
making things! I have used 
and prescribed Platt’s Chlo- 
rides for nearly a score of years. 
What is a dollar or two a year 
compared to a long illness, 
with all its suffering, to say 
nothing about the expense ?”’ 


Platt’s Chlorides is an odorless, colorless liquid disinfectant, 
powerful, safe and economical; sold in quart bottles only by 
druggists, high-class grocers and housefurnishing dealers 
Prepared only by Henry B. Patt, Platt Street, New York. 





French’s, Summey, St 
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It is not enough te know that you will have a weli-3 
built carriage. For there are two sides to the ques-3 
tion, A wéll-built carriage may be commonplace. ; 
The commonplace is never interesting. ‘ 

In our 1900 select carriage series you will find] 
many examples that embody not only the highest type? 
of mechanical perfection, but also all the pleasing; 
characteristics of the new, the novel—strong in orig- 4 
inality, in individuality and in advanced, well poised 4 
architecture. , 

These now await the pleasure of your early inspection. 
Designers, Builders, Distributers. 


Carriages built to suit, from our own or private 
draughting, on shortest notice, 


444% 


444444 


. 222A’ 


Mail orders carefully executed. 


The FRENCH CARRIAGE CO’Y: 


FERDINAND F. FRENCH, 
83 and 85 SUMMER ST. 3 
4 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 
Fine Athletic Goods. 


Lawn Tennis RACKETS, A. H. FINDLAY GOLF CLUBS, 
BALLS, NETS, TAPES, G. WRIGHT & DITSON CLUBS, 
MARKERS, Center Irons WRIGHT & DITSON GOLF BALLS, 
and CENTER STRAPS, Also DORMIE, VARDEN, FLYER. 
LAWN TENNIS GUIDE, (7 SILVERTOWN, REMADE and all 
containing Rules, ete , 10 cents. ti : the Popular Golf Balls. 
TETHER BALLS, £m CADDY BAGS and SUNDRIES. 
TETHER BALL POLES, a ~Expert advice on Laying Out 
TETHER BALL RACKETS, Links, Ete. 


LAWN BOWLS, BADMINTON SETS, TENTS, HAMMOCKS, 
PHOTOGRAPH SUPPLIES. 
ATHLETIC CLOTHING A SPECIALTY. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, " 344 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Survey of the World 


When the delegates 
to the Republican Na- 
tional Convention as- 
sembled in Philadelphia last week, the 
nomination of a candidate for Vice-Presi- 
dent was the absorbing topic in the minds 
of all. The first place on the ticket had 
long been filled by common consent; 
there was no difference of opinion as to 
the renomination of the President. The 
nomination of Governor Roosevelt for 
the second place had been persistently 
discouraged by himself and his personal 
friends in the East, because he felt that 
he could serve both the people of New 
York and the interests of the party in the 
nation most effectively by being nomi- 
nated again for Governor in that State. 
Senator Platt, with whom he had main- 
tained relations of comity, but whom he 
had not permitted to control his action in 
office, preferred that he should be a 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency ; and 
it was known that Senator Quay was 
ready to assist Platt with the votes of the 
Pennsylvania delegation. In the cen- 
tral and western parts. of the country 
there was a strong popular sentiment in 
favor of placing Roosevelt on the na- 
tional ticket. During the two days pre- 
ceding the convention this sentiment in- 
creased in force, and not much attention 
was paid to other candidates. There was 
clearly a great majority for Roosevelt if 
he would accept. He was in an embar- 
rassing position, desiring to remain in 
New York, knowing that powerful East- 
ern influence was being exerted to re- 
move him from the State by placing him 
on the national ticket, knowing also that 
the demand for him from the West was 
sincere and strong, and unwilling to say 
that he would reject a nomination for 


Republican Party 
Nominations 


so high an office, if offered by a large ma- 
jority. He appealed with earnestness 
and dignity to his admirers in the West, 
urging them to respect his wishes and 
judgment. But the movement for his 
nomination became .more formidable 
from hour to hour. Mr. Hanna seemed 
to prefer some other man, but the evi- 
dence as to his real desire was conflict- 
ing. The New York delegation, of 
which the Governor was a member, re- 
sponded to his appeal by indorsing the 
nomination of Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff, but no one believed that Mr. 
Woodruff would be accepted by the con- 
vention. At last, when repeated can- 
vasses had shown that at least three- 
fourths of the delegates wanted Roose- 
velt, the question was referred to Mr. 
Hanna, who expressed the opinion that 
the Governor should be nominated 
unanimously. Thus was this question 
settled before the roll was called in the 
convention for nominations and votes. 
The selection of Roosevelt was hailed 
with enthusiasm by those delegates who 
desired above all things to promote the 
success of the party, and with quiet sat- 
isfaction by certain machine politicians 
who had plotted to prevent him from be- 
ing again a candidate for Governor in 
New York. x 


The convention was held in 
a grand hall, admirably fit- 
ted for such uses. The brief 
session of the first day was introduced by 
an eloquent address from Senator Wol- 
cott, of Colorado, the temporary chair- 
man, who reviewed the record of the 
party’s achievements during Mr. McKin- 
ley’s term, contrasting with the prosperity 
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Work of the 
Convention 
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of the last two years the widespread de- 
pression which prevailed during the pre- 
ceding administration, and ascribing the 
change to Republican legislation. With 
respect to the questions growing out of 
the war with Spain, his remarks were 
generally in accord with those heretofore 
made by the President himself and by the 
supporters of his policy in Congress and 
elsewhere. On the following day there 
was another strong address, substantial- 
ly on the same lines, from the permanent 
chairman, Senator Lodge, who not only 
reviewed the history of recent years but 
also set forth the promises and intentions 
of the party with respect to its action in 
the coming Presidential term, and drew a 
dark picture of the changes that would 
take place if Mr. Bryan and his party 
should be successful. At this session the 
great audience welcomed most heartily 
the appearance of fifteen white-haired 
surviving delegates of the first Repub- 
lican National Convention, which was 
held 44 years ago. The Committee on 
Credentials reported in favor of seating 
the Addicks delegates from Delaware, 
and this decision, with others of less im- 
portance, was quickly ratified. The plat- 
form was reported and accepted. Mr. 
Quay offered an amendment to the rules, 
which would largely reduce the repre- 
sentation of the Southern States and in- 
crease that of the North, by granting one 
delegate for every 10,000 Republican 
votes cast. Action upon this was de- 
ferred, and on the following day the 
amendment was withdrawn. On the third 
day, the 21st, the nominations were made, 
Senator Foraker presenting the name of 
the President in a vigorous speech. There 
was the customary scene of wild and un- 
controllable applause, Mr. Hanna lead- 
ing the delegates and the visitors by wav- 
ing a flag in one hand and a big plume in 
the other. The roll was called and every 
one of the 930 delegates voted for Mr. 
McKinley. Roosevelt was named by Col. 
Lafe Young, of Iowa, who withdrew the 
candidacy of Congressman Dolliver. The 
speeches for the young Governor were 
not of the conventional type. Last and 
best of all was that of Senator Depew, 
who yielded to the prolonged demand of 
the vast audience and made a characteris- 
tic address, in which politics, humor and 
good stories were happily combined. For 
the Governor there were 929 votes out of 


a possible 930, the one missing being his 
own. No candidate was ever more warm- 
ly congratulated. After a little routine 
work the convention adjourned, Roose- 
velt going to his home in Oyster Bay for 
a few days’ rest before his journey to 
Oklahoma, where he is to attend a re- 
union of the Rough Riders. 


& 


The platform reported by 
The Cane Chaitoane Peishenke. of 
the Committee on Resolutions, begins 
with references to recent prosperity re- 
garded as the fruit of Republican legisla- 
tion ;, remarks that success in the war was 
a tribute to “the skill and foresight of 
Republican statesmanship ; ” highly com- 
mends the President’s administration ; ex- 
presses confidence in the wisdom of the 
gold standard law; declares the party’s 
stedfast opposition to the free and unlim- 
ited coinage of silver, and renews its alle- 
giance to gold. The resolutions relating 
to the trusts, the volume of the currency, 
and the civil service are as follows: 


“We recognize the necessity and propriety 
of the honest co-operation of capital to meet 
new business conditions and especially to ex- 
tend our rapidly increasing foreign ‘trade, but 
we condemn all conspiracies and combinations 
intended to restrict business, to create mon- 
opolies, to limit production or to control prices, 
and favor such legislation as will effectively 
restrain and prevent all such abuses, protect 
and promote competition and secure the rights 
of producers, laborers and all who are engaged 
in industry and commerce.” 

“We recognize that interest rates are a po- 
tent factor in production and business activity, 
and for the purpose of further equalizing and 
of further lowering the rates of interest we 
favor such monetary legislation as will enable 
the varying needs of the season and of all sec- 
tions to be promptly met in order that trade 
may be evenly sustained, labor steadily em- 
ployed and commerce enlarged.” 

“We commend the policy of the Republican 
party in maintaining the efficiency of the civil 
service. The Administration has acted wisely 
in its effort to secure for public service in Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii and the Philippine Islands 
only those whose fitness has been determined 
by training and experience. We believe that 
employment in the public service in those terri- 
tories should be confined as far as practicable 
to their inhabitants.” 


Concerning the Philippines, it is said that 
after we had accepted “ the just responsi- 
bilities ” of our victories in the Spanish 
war it “ became the high duty of the Gov- 
ernment to maintain its authority, put 
down armed insurrection, and confer the 
blessitigs of liberty and civilization upon 
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all the rescued peoples. The largest meas- 
ure of self-government,” the platform 
continues, “ consistent with their welfare 
and our duties shall be secured to them by 
law.” Reciprocity and tariff protection 
are commended; the early admission of 
the three territories is favored, and there 
is a good word for liberal pensions, labor 
insurance, good roads and an isthmian 
canal. A promise is made that the war 
taxes shall be reduced. A resolution set- 
ting forth the party’s doctrine concerning 
the relation between the constitution and 
the islands was rejected in committee be- 
cause the question is pending in the Su- 
preme Court. 


The Situation in The strikers at St. 
St. Loui Louis ask the people of 
. Louis : : 
the city to place in 
office at the next election a Mayor and a 
Municipal Assembly pledged to repeal 
the street railway company’s franchises 
and to provide for the operation of the 
railways by the municipality. Altho there 
was much disorder and violence in the 
streets last week, Governor Stephens or- 
dered that the Sheriff’s posse be reduced 
to 500 men. There was published a state- 
ment from the Governor in which he de- 
nounced “ the Republican and unfriendly 
newspapers ” of the city as a “ flock of 
craven vultures, employed to blackmail, 
bulldoze and libel at so much a yard,” and 
predicted that as a result of their action 
the Democratic majority in the State 
would be greatly increased. He closed 
in the following words: 

“ All these wailings of the superannuated 
and paretic through the columns of a subsi- 
dized partisan press, which have been thrown 
wide open to them; all the threats of cowards 
and cranks, together with all the Republican 
newspapers on earth and demons in hell, can- 
not move me or cause me to do their bidding.” 
The Governor is annoyed by repeated ref- 
erence to the fact that he signed the bill 
for the consolidation of the St. Louis 
street railway companies, against the pro- 
tests of the city press, after it had been 
passed by a bare majority, altho he had 
heen accustomed to denounce such com- 
binations and “ aggregations of wealth ” 
with much severity. At the énd of last 
week the strike had been in progress for 
forty-six days ; 14 persons had been killed 
and 160 wounded, and the company’s loss 
Was estimated to have been $1,200,000, 
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During the week several cars were 
wrecked by dynamite, and the shameful 
attacks upon women passengers were re- 
peated. Young ruffians brought before 
the courts for these assaults were re- 
quired to pay small fines or were released 
without any punishment whatever, altho 
their guilt had been admitted. A saloon- 
keeper who had forcibly ejected from his 
saloon a woman whom the rioters had 
beaten and were pursuing, was found 
guilty of assault and battery and required 
to pay the heavy fine of one dollar. The 
strikers are carrying passengers in omni- 
buses in competition with the cars, and 
they hope to obtain help in the form of an 
assessment upon the members of all the 
street railway unions in the country. Two 
employees of the company have been ar- 
rested upon suspicion that they have been 
exploding dynamite under cars, and one 
of them appears to be guilty. The Gov- 
ernor expressed the opinion on Saturday 
that the strike was nearly at an end. An 
attack upon the act for the consolidation 
of the railway lines will be made by the 
Attorney-General. In a strike of cigar- 
ette makers and laundry workers in Day- 
ton, O., the assaults of the St. Louis mob 
upon women have been imitated, the 
strikers stripping the clothes from girls 
who had been employed in their places. 


J 


An order will soon be issued 
for the election of members 
of the Assembly that will 
frame a Constitution for Cuba. The ap- 
portionment is to be on the basis of one 
member for every one thousand inhab- 
itants, and it is said that the Chief Justice, 
two of the insular Secretaries, the Civil 
Governors and the Rector of the Univer- 
sity in Havana will sit in the convention 
with the elected representatives. Reports 
from all parts of the island show that the 
recent elections were conducted every- 
where in the most peaceful and orderly 
manner, and that very few mistakes were 
made in the use of the Australian ballot. 
The National party, which was successful 
in Havana, now asks for all the minor 
offices and patronage of the municipality, 
and it is expected that the Municipal 
Council will be guided by this request. 
It is predicted that Rathbone, Director- 
General of the Postal Service, will be ar- 
rested because the inspectors have found 
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evidence tending to implicate him in the 
Neely frauds. Investigation shows that 
many Cubans have been receiving large 
salaries for merely nominal service -as 
professors in the University of Havana. 
A legal board has been appointed to con- 
sider the question of the ownership of 
church property. In Porto Rico there 
have recently been several strikes. The 
‘longshoremen at Ponce demanded that 
their wages be doubled. For this reason 
one steamship left the harbor and unload- 
ed its cargo at San Juan. The movement 
for higher wages is said to have been 
caused by an agitator named Iglesias, 
whom the Americans released from pris- 
on, and who afterward attended a labor 
convention in New York. Returning to 
the island, he organized unions of ’‘long- 
shoremen, carpenters, bakers and brick- 
layers. The population of Porto Rico is 
shown by the official enumeration to be 
956,243. San Juan has 32,048 inhabit- 
ants, Ponce 27,952, Mayaguez 15,187, 
and Arecibo 8,008. Twenty-one per cent. 
of the population live in the cities. 


& 


General MacArthur is- 
sued on June 2Ist a 
general proclamation of 


“amnesty, with complete immunity for the 
past and absolute liberty of action for the fu- 
ture, to all persons who are now or at any 
time since February 4, 1899, have been in in- 
surrection against the United States in either 
a military or a civil capacity, and who shall 
within a period of ninety days from the date 
hereof formally renounce all connection with 
such insurrection and subscribe to a declara- 
tion acknowledging and accepting the sover- 
eignty and authority of the United States in 
and over the Philippine Islands. The privi- 
lege herewith published is extended to all con- 
cerned without any reservation whatever, ex- 
cepting that persons who have violated the 
laws of war during the period of active hos- 
tilities are not embraced within the scope of 
this amnesty.” 


All persons desiring to take advantage 
of these terms are requested to present 
themselves to the commanding officers of 
the American troops, who will receive 


Amnesty in the 
Philippines 


them according to their rank, provide for . 


their immediate needs and furnish such 
transportation as may be desired. Every 
facility will be given for conference with 
the Governor or the military commis- 
sioners. On the same day 200 Filipinos, 
representing the distinctly revolutionary 
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element, met in Manila to consider terms 
of peace. After several hours of con- 
ference the following seven conditions 
were unanimously adopted: (1), Am- 
nesty; (2), the return by the Americans 
to the Filipinos of confiscated property; 
(3), employment for the revolutionary 
generals in the navy and militia when es- 
tablished ; (4), the application of the Fil- 
ipino revenues to succor needy Filipino 
soldiers; (5), a guaranty to the Filipinos 
of the exercise of personal rights ac- 
corded to Americans by their Constitu- 
tion; (6), establishment of civil govern- 
ments at Manila and in the provinces; 
(7), expulsion of the friars. The state- 
ment of this last condition was apparent- 
ly most enthusiastically received. The 
proposals were immediately submitted 
to General MacArthur, and were in the 
main accepted, altho with some slight 
changes. General MacArthur assured 
them that all personal rights under the 
United States Constitution, except trial 
by jury and the right to bear arms, would 
be guaranteed. With regard to the friars 
General MacArthur held that the settle- 
ment of that question rests with the Com- 
mission, headed by Judge. Taft, and 
therefore he could not pass upon it. 
Among those in the meeting were Sefiors 
Paterno, Buencamino and Flores, and 
Generals Pio del Pilar, Garcia and others, 
and they evidently believed that they 
could assure the acquiescence of Aguin- 
aldo. Some general disturbance still 
continues, and in an ambush at Min- 
danao 9 American soldiers were killed 
and 12 wounded. 
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The plan which has 
been carried out so ex- 
tensively in New York 
City, Philadelphia and some other places 
for ascertaining the attitude of the people 
toward Christianity has also been adopted 
in the city of Manchester, England. 
Various difficulties prevented absolutely 
complete returns, but about 13,000 visits 
were reported. Of that number 4,530 
houses were scheduled as attached to one 
or another branch of the Evangelical 
Free Churches, 3,830 to the Anglican 
Church, 880 to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and 190 to other sects; leaving 
thus 3,500 apparently with no religious 
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connection of any kind. It is, however, 
a significant fact that even from these a 
considerable number of the children are 
sent to some Sunday school. The differ- 
ent visitors, commenting in their reports 
upon the situation, affirm that this “ prac- 
tical heathenism” finds its root not in 
any hatred of the Christian Church, so 
noticeable among various classes on the 
Continent, but in absolute indifference. 
Only three avowed atheists were found 
in the whole community. The great 
mass of those who refused to connect 
themselves with any religious organiza- 
tion did so not from hostility but from 
utter indifference. Manchester is looked 
upon as a fair sample, and the situation 
there as indicating the general situation 


elsewhere. 
& 


The editor of the Protes- 
tant, the official organ of 
the Liberal Union, of Ger- 
many, has tried to test the rank and file 
of both the clergy and the laity of the 
Empire in reference to their position 
over against the teachings of modern 
theology. It will be remembered that 
Pastor Weingart, of Hanover, was de- 
posed from his office because in an Easter 
sermon he had virtually denied the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus. The protago- 
nists of liberalism insisted that this was 
in direct violation of the general senti- 
ment of the Church, and for this reason 
they sent out question-sheets by the 
thousands addressed to both men and 
women throughout Germany, asking for 
their opinion on the controverted point. 
Instead of a deiuge of documents in fa- 
vor of the Weingart position, which was 
evidently expected with confidence, only 
84 replies were received, and of these 
30 were outspoken in their expression of 
the old faith of the Church. In this 
manner only 54 answers were secured 
from ali the liberal classes of the Em- 
pire, showing conclusively, as is also 
frankly acknowledged by the Protestant, 
that there is no deep seated opposition 
to orthodoxy in the land. A similar les- 
son is taught by the appointment of the 
orthodox Professor Koenig, of Rostock, 
to the liberal faculty of Bonn, against 
the protest of this body. Several hundreds 
of the pastors of the Rhine province have 
united in signing a paper addressed to 
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the new Cultus Minister of Prussia, 
thanking him for having called a man of 
Koenig’s decided position. In the 
Church at large the orthodox is the ag- 


-gressive party, and the liberal constant- 


ly finds itself on the defensive. 
ob 


Vox Urbis he Propaganda in Rome 

has a unique means of in- 
tercommunication for the various na- 
tiomalities composing the Church of 
Rome in a Latin journal, published now 
for one year, and called Vox Urbis, the 
Latin used being that curent in the cultus 
of the Church, and hence readily under- 
stood by its adherents. The periodical 
is not exclusively theological or religious, 
but even its literary contents, which are 
quite varied, are in the interests of the 
Church. The journal is handsomely il- 
lustrated, and as a specimen of modern 
newspaperdom is a creditable produc- 
tion. It is a semi-monthly, and is pub- 
lished by Aristides Leonori in Rome. Its 
contributors are chiefly Italian church- 
men, but French and others are also rep- 
resented in its pages. The illustrations 


are good. 
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For some time 
negotiations 
have been go- 
ing on between the different branches of 
the Presbyterian Church in Australia 
looking toward -a federation, and it was 
expected that by July, 1901, it would 
have passed the General Assemblies and 
presbyteries. It appears, however, that 
there is a difficulty, and it. arises from 
the desire to safeguard the interests of 
the minorities. There is a general move- 
ment for a restatement of the creed. 
Should this be done it might be neces- 
sary to go to Parliament to get an act re- 
defining the ownership of church prop- 
erty. Any congregation then that ob- 
jected on conscientious grounds to the re- 
statement of the creed would be sched- 
uled out, and would retain their church 
property. Should it be practicable to 
change the creed without going to Par- 
liament, any objecting congregation 
might have to go out without the prop- 
erty. It was therefore considered fair 
by some to put a clause into the basis 
of union stating that if one-fifth of the 
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congregations of the United Church ob- 
jected to the restatement of the creed 
they could retain their property and hold 
together as a Church on the basis of the 
old creed. This clause was rejected by 
the churches of New South Wales and 
South Australia on the ground that it 
was an invitation to men not to accept 
any restatement of the creed the United 
Church might make. To this it was an- 
swered that another clause had been in- 
serted, authorizing the United Church to 
give objectors their property if they do 
not want to come in. To this reply was 
made that this put the whole matter at 
the mercy of the majority, and that there 
should be some way of legally protect- 
ing the rights of the minorities. The 
Federal Assembly. meets this month, and 
will have the question brought before it 
as to whether they will omit the clause 
or insist upon it. If they omit the clause 
in deference to New South Wales and 
South Australia the matter must go 
down to the churches and presbyteries, 
which will require some time. 


& 


The Italian elections which 
took place on June 3rd and 
June toth have resulted in 
a distinct gain for good government, at 
least so far as the membership of Par- 
liament is concerned. The point at is- 
sue was the very existence of parlia- 
mentary institutions. The extremists 
and their allies of various classes had in- 
augurated a system of obstruction which 
made all government an impossibility. 
Had the presiding officer been a man of 
force of character the Government might 
have weathered the storm, but at the 
very moment of decision he wavered, 
and the result was that one of two courses 
became necessary ; there must either be a 
dissolution of Parliament or the resig- 
nation of the ministry. General Pelloux 
took the former course, and went before 
the people with a very clear statement. 
He showed them that the parliamentary 
institutions were liberal in themselves, 
and had been sanctioned by more than 
one vote of the people. For their con- 
tinuance, however, it was essential that 
the majority should rule, and_ the 
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course which had been followed was 
simply destructive of any government at 
The result has amply justified his 


all. 
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action. According to the latest report 
the Government has 291 deputies, the en- 
tire opposition numbering only 200, in- 
cluding about 100 radicals. Signor Co- 
lombo failed of a re-election, and Signor 
Gallo was appointed to succeed him as 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 
The obstructionists were not dismayed 
by their defeat, but announced that they 
would continue their policy. In reply 
a semi-official statement appeared to the 
effect that if such obstruction were car- 
ried out Parliament would be adjourned 
and government would then be by royal 
decree. Parliament was opened on the 
16th, and the speech from the throne set 
forth the general situation, expressing 
gratitude for the support accorded to the 
Government by the people as manifest in 
the elections and calling attention to the 
great progress made by Italy during the 
second half of the century. The new 
Parliament, it was stated, intended to de- 
vote its attention to bettering the condi- 
tion of the working classes, the protec- 
tion of manufacturers, agriculturists 
and immigrants; the reduction of the 
tributary taxes, education and legal and 
administrative reforms. Then followed 
the usual course of opposition. The 
President sought in vain to secure ac- 
cord, and at last General Pelloux and the 
whole cabinet resigned. Signor Sa- 
racco was called to form a coalition min- 
istry, and after nearly a week’s effort 
succeeded. s 


So absorbed has been 
the interest in South 
Africa that a very se- 
rious situation in West Africa has re- 
ceived the very least attention. The Gold 
Coast crown colony on the shore of the 
Gulf of Guinea has always had an un- 
enviable reputation. Ashanti was formany 
years identified with every form of out- 
rage, and when in 1895-1896 a military 
expedition proceeded from the coast to 
Kumassi, the capital of the Ashanti king, 
and the whole territory was placed under 
British protection, there was a general 
feeling of relief. For some time every- 
thing went well. Of late, however, there 
have been indications of disturbance, and 
in April a considerable force of rebels 
appeared to the eastward of Kumassi. 
On April 25th they surrounded the city 
with an army of perhaps 10,000 and 
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made a determined attack. The Haussas, 
or West Africa troops in the British 
army, were obliged to leave their canton- 
ment and concentrate around the fort. 
From that day to this they have been be- 
sieged by the Ashanti rebels, and as yet 
no effort at relief has succeeded. There 
were at first in the fort 358 persons, in- 
clusive of 18 Europeans, six of them mis- 
sionaries, besides 450 troops. The Ash- 
antis were making every effort to gather 
in other troops, and to a considerable de- 
gree appeared to have been successful, 
so that advices from Akkra of the mid- 
dle of May claimed that the rebels num- 
bered fully 50,000, and that the insurrec- 
tion was spreading. A rumor was in cir- 
culation that Governor Hodgson had 
made an unsuccessful attempt at a sortie. 
Immediately a relief force was started, 
but as yet it has been unsuccessful in its 
attempts to reach the besieged garrison. 
The relief column had a severe fight 


with the rebels about half way to Ash- 


anti and suffered a serious check. The 
advance has also been hampered by 
heavy rains and difficulty of securing car- 
riers. A small body of about 700 men 
succeeded in reaching the: capital from 
the north, but they found the situation 
there difficult in consequence of the lack 
of provisions, and the dispatches state 
that all troops and inhabitants are on 
very short rations. Ammunition is lack- 
ing, so that offensive measures are im- 
possible. The general health appears to 
be good, but that is almost the only re- 
lief in the situation. Already the various 
coast towns are becoming alarmed for 
their own safety, and it looks very much 
as if England had another very serious 
difficulty on her hands. 
ws 


No better proof could be 
furnished of the marvel- 
ous change that has come 
over the Dark Continent than the fact 
that an international conference assem- 
bled recently in London and signed a 
convention for the preservation of wild 
animals, birds and fish in Africa. There 
were represented Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Spain, Belgium, with the Congo 
Free State, France, Italy and Portugal. 
The convention agreed to has reference 
to a zone bounded on the north by the 
2oth parallel of north latitude, which 
crosses the Red Sea near Suakin and the 
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western coast just south of Cape Blanco; 
the eastern border is the Red Sea and In- 
dian Ocean, the western the Atlantic 
Ocean, and the southern a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Zambesi on the 
east to German Southwest Africa on the 
west. It includes thus British Central 
Africa and a portion of East Africa, Ger- 
man East Africa, the Congo Free State. 
the French Congo, the whole of the Niger 
Basin and the Nile south of Wady Halfa. 
Within this territory the hunting and de- 
struction of certain rare animals is to be 
prohibited by law. The young of other 
animals, dangerous carnivora, as well as 
females accompanied by their young, are 
to be protected. As it is impossible to 
prohibit the hunting of elephants, a meth- 
od adopted is to order the confiscation of 
all tusks below the weight of five kilo- 
grams. There are also heavy export du- 
ties on the hides and skins of many ani- 
mals, and there is a restriction of the use 
of nets and pitfalls ; close seasons are also 
established, with a view to facilitate the 
rearing of young. It is hoped in this way 
to retain a considerable portion of the 
types of animal life, some of which reach 
the highest expression of power and 
grace. Already practically the giraffe, 
the zebra, the quagga and some of the- 
most beautiful of the smaller antelopes 
have entirely disappeared from regions 
where they were quite common thirty 
years ago, and, unless some movement of 
this kind is made efficient, the elephant, 
the rhinoceros, the lion, the giraffe and 
the nobler forms of antelope will disap- 
pear as completely as the dodo. The 
most difficult element in the discussion 
was the arrangement for carrying into 
effect these agreements. Authority in 
the greater part of the zone described is 
of a very uncertain type, and it was rec- 
ognized to be not at all an easy thing to 
make such rules effective. Still it was 
looked upon on every side as a great ad- 
vance that an effort has been made in 
this direction, and local governors have 
been instructed and will be instructed to 
do their best to secure the end in view. 


& 


The most important news 
Beer: PRA sss comes from South Af- 
Divided ; ; 
rica relates to the conjunc- 
tion of General Roberts and General Bul- 
ler’s forces in the Orange River Colony. 
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Apparently they have succeeded in sep- 
arating the Southern army, in itself not 
very large or important, from the North- 
ern forces, and have thus made the com- 
plete control of the Colony a matter of 
short time and comparatively easy accom- 
plishment. From the Transvaal itself 
there is no special news. The Boer com- 
mandos are retiring on Middleburg, fol- 
lowed by the British cavalry and artillery. 
They are destroying the bridges and 
burning the fields behind them, leaving 
the country barren. General Botha, in 
command at Machadodorp, beyond Mid- 
dleburg, received an offer from Lord 
Roberts for an armistice for the consider- 
ation of surrender. He, however, de- 
clined and hostilities were renewed. Ac- 
cording to the reports the Boers have an 
abundance of arms and ammunition, with 
dynamite and oxen, and are prepared to 
make a long stand in the Lydenburg re- 
gion. President Steyn has issued a proc- 
lamation claiming that the Free State is 
still free and independent, and that the 
fact that the army is yet in the field nulli- 
fies Lord Roberts’s proclamation of an- 
nexation. Large numbers of arms are 
being brought in, but that does not appear 
to lessen the general force of the Boer 
army. The situation in Cape Colony has 
not changed materially. The new Cab- 
inet has been officially announced under 


the premiership of Sir Gordon Sprigg. 


x] 
The War in _He Situation in ree has 
China developed into actual war. 


Early in the week the for- 
eign ships of war, anchored off Taku, 
found that mines had been placed in the 
channel, rendering approach there. dan- 
gerous, and that the garrisons were being 
heavily reinforced. Word was sent im- 
mediately that the troops must be with- 
drawn and the prompt reply was a bom- 
bardment by the forts of the ships. To 
this the response was quick and effective. 
The forts were silenced and occupied by 
the troops. This was followed by an at- 
tack, apparently by a large force of Chi- 
nese regulars, upon the foreign settle- 
ment at Tien-Tsin. So far as can be 
learned a considerable portion of the set- 
tlement has already been destroyed and a 
number of lives, stated to be not less than 
160, have been lost. Messages have come 


calling for prompt relief, and every effort 
is being made to send troops. They are, 
however, opposed by strong Chinese 
forces, and there is considerable fear lest 
they be too late. Some of the missionaries 
succeeded in escaping to Chefu, and 
joined in the urgent appeal for reinforce- 
ments. From Peking no reliable word 
has come for over two weeks. Accord- 
ing to reports through Chinese sources 
the legations are unharmed, but the am- 
bassadors are demanding their passports 
and protection to the coast. From Ad- 
miral Seymour’s relieving force, number- 
ing about 2,000 men, there is no news 
whatever and whether they have reached 
Peking or not is unknown. The insur- 
rectionary movement is spreading very 
rapidly over the entire empire, and ac- 
cording to reports the membership of the 
society is over 3,000,000. This probably 
includes affiliated societies. All of the 
Governments are taking active measures. 
The United States Government has or- 
dered all available ships from the Philip- 
pines, and Admiral Remey has been or- 
dered from Manila to Taku to take gen- 
eral command. Troops on the way to 
Manila have been stopped in Japan and 
‘ordered to Taku, and General MacAr- 
thur has been requested to state how 
many men can possibly be spared from 
the forces in the Philippines. In the re- 
lief of Tien-Tsin all the different Gov- 
ernments are represented, altho there is 
as yet no very definite statement as to the 
proportion to be observed in the forces. 
There appears to be a general belief that 
Japan will be allowed a leading share in 
the advance. The Viceroy of Shantung 
has given positive assurances that he is 
able to protect all foreigners in his prov- 
ince, and other Viceroys along the coast 
have made similar promises. There 
Were reports that Li Hung Chang had 
been ordered from Canton to Peking to 
meet the situation, also that he had as- 
sured the foreigners that if they would 
stop sending troops to Tien-Tsin he 
would guarantee the protection of the 
foreigners. He remains, however, in 
Canton. These assurances are regarded 
with considerable suspicion as the proof 
is overwhelming that the whole insur- 
rectionary movement has had the cordial, 
support of the Chinese Government from 
the beginning. 











The Situation of the Missionaries in China. 
By Prof. Isaac Taylor Headland, 


OF PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


HE four places in greatest danger 
at the present crisis in China 
are perhaps Peking, Tien-Tsin, 

Pao Ting-fu and Tsunhua, the center of 
it all being Peking. In Peking there are 
altogether about three hundred foreign- 
ers in the American, British, Russian, 
French, German, Italian, Austrian, 
Netherlands, Belgian, Spanish and Jap- 
anese legations. All these legations 
are located in the southeastern part of 
the Tartar city, and with the exception 
of the British and Austrian are on Lega- 
tion Street. From the Italian, on the 
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east end of Legation Street, to the Neth- 
erlands, on the west, is not more than 
half a mile, and in this same space are 
the two foreign stores and the hotels. 
Each of these legations, stores and ho- 
tels is surrounded by a brick wall from 
one and a half to two feet thick, and 
from ten to fifteen feet high, of sufficient 
strength to resist the force of an ordi- 
nary mob and to make the inmates feel 
reasonably safe under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances. The houses in some of the 


legations have two stories, thus giving 
the inmates a command of the street, and 
with a machine gun or a number of rifles 
in the second story they could scatter a 
mob in a short time. 

_ The houses are all built of brick with 
tile or corrugated iron roofs, and are 





practically fire proof so far as setting fire 
to them from the outside is concerned. 
Moreover, they are not very close to- 
gether, and in case one of them were to 
catch fire, unless the wind were strong 
in the direction of another it would prob- 
ably not burn, because of the character 
of roof and wall. 

In these legations, if the reports are 
true, and we have no reason to doubt 
them, they have had an international 
guard of 300 brave soldiers from the dif- 
ferent war ships. In addition to this, 
the British Legation has a large amount 
of ammunition and arms, and it is to be 
presumed that some of the other lega- 
tions, German, French and Russian at 
least, are also well provided for. The 
Russians always have a supply of Cos- 
sacks, and the French and German have 
soldiers, and are probably well supplied 
with rifles and cartridges. During the 
Chinese-Japanese war we were in Pe- 
king all the year, and in the American 
Legation we had a good supply of ma- 
rines, and a machine gun was pointed 
directly at the gate, so that if a mob 
were able to force the gate this machine 
gun would mow them down before they 
could get to the houses. 

The missions are neither so well pro- 
vided for nor so well located. The two 
compounds of the Presbyterian Church 
are at the extreme north of the city (a 
compound being three or more houses 
surrounded by a wall, and thus all in one 
court), and are four miles from the lega- 
tions. In Second Street Presbyterian 
compound were the Rev. C. H. Fenn and 
wife with two children, Dr. John Inglis 
and wife with one child and Rev. J. L. 
Whiting, together with a school of some 
thirty students. In Duck Alley compound 
were Rev. John Wherry, Rev. and Mrs. 
Killey, Miss Grace Newton, Miss Bessie 
McCoy, Dr. Eliza Leonard and Miss Ja- 
net McKillikan, with a girls’ school of 
about thirty pupils. 

South of these on the east side of the 
city, and about two miles from Legation 
Street, is the American Board Mission, 
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in which are Dr. W. S. Ament, Rev. and 
Mrs. Chas. Ewing with two children, 
Miss Ada Haven, Miss Nellie N. Rus- 
sell, Miss Elizabeth Sheffield and Mrs. 
Mateer, with a girls’ school of about 
forty pupils, and adjoining this com- 
pound is the home of Rev. J. M. Aller- 
dyce and F. H. James, teachers in the 
Imperial Peking University. 

South of this, and about one mile from 
Legation Street, is the London Mission, 
in which are Miss Smith, Miss Moreton, 
Rev. Howard Smith, wife and child, 
together with one of the professors of 
the Imperial University, with his wife 
and three or four children. On the west 
side of the city, and three miles from 
Legation Street, is the West London 
Mission, in which are six foreigners, a 
boys’ school of about thirty pupils, as 


there is a girls’ school in the East Lon-: 


don Mission. 

Another mission on the west side of 
the city, two miles from Legation Street, 
is the English Church Mission, in which 
are Bishop and Mrs. Scott and five or six 
single gentlemen and ladies, with both 
boys’ and girls’ school. It was to this 
mission that Messrs. Brooks, Norman 
and Robinson belonged. Still another 
mission on the west side is the Christian 
Alliance, in which there are five single 
ladies; it is one mile from Legation 
Street. 

The Methodist Mission is at the east 
end of Legation Street, about a half mile 
from the nearest legation. In it there 
are five residences, one of which is a 
double house, the Peking University, 
with 150 students, and the Girls’ High 
School, with 150 girls, Rev. and Mrs. 
Gamewell, Rev. Geo. R. Davis, Rev. H. 
E. King, wife and three children; Dr. G. 
D. N. Lowry, wife and three children; 
Edward K. Lowry, former secretary of 
the United States Legation, and wife; 
Miss Alice Terrill, Mrs. Charlotte M. 
Jewell, Dr. Anna D. Gloss, Miss Ger- 
trude Gillman and Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Walker and daughter. 

It is in this mission that the mem- 
bers of the various missions are gathered, 
just as they were during the Chinese- 
Japanese war. They gather in this mis- 
sion for the simple reason that it is 
nearer than any other to the legations. 
As a matter of fact, it has more house- 
room and is equally easy to defend, but 
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the principal advantage is its proximity 
to the legations and customs residences, 
and in case a mob should begin to gather 
a courier could be sent to the legations 


and in a half-hour a mounted guard 


could be there to help in scattering the 
mob. 

As a matter of fact, a Chinese mob, 
unless it is armed with rifles, is not a 
formidable antagonist, and a few horse- 
men with good whips, galloping in 
among them, have been known to scatter 
such a mob, as President Angell, of 
Michigan University, can testify. 

That the legations have been burned 
or the German Minister murdered we 
did not credit for a moment. The Chi- 
nese Government knows too well the 
danger to the dynasty just as soon 
as it is unable to preserve order 
in the capital. Nearly the same 
conditions, in so far as the mis- 
sionaries being gathered in one com- 
pound, existed five years ago, yet there 
was not a single day when we did not go 
out on the street at will, and I never 
missed a Sunday going to the southern 
city chapel, where I was pastor of a Chi- 
nese chapel, or a Sunday eve’at our Eng- 
lish service at the Congregational Mis- 
sion chapel. Therefore, altho we felt 
anxious we could not but feel that the re- 
ports were basely, wantonly and mali- 
ciously exaggerated by the scandal-mon- 
gers of Tien-Tsin and Shanghai, upon 
the miserable mouths of whom a muzzle 
shouid be put for the benefit of the Chi- 
nese Government and people, and for the 
benefit of the friends of missionaries and 
others resident in. Europe and America. 

The reports which now come from Pao 
Ting-fu that the missionaries are all safe, 
after the sensational reports which came 
a few weeks ago, justify us in hoping 
that the condition in both Peking and 
Tien-Tsin, while it cannot but be very 
critical—it always is in time of a mob, 
whether in St. Louis or in China—has 
been greatly exaggerated and is not 
nearly so bad as we have feared. That 
little or no burning of foreign property 
has been done we cannot but believe ; that 
no lives have been lost we sincerely hope. 

There are two missions at Pao Ting- 
fu, one of the Presbyterian Church, in 
which there are three or four families 
with several children, and three or four 
single ladies and gentlemen. The other 
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is the Congregational Mission, in which 
are three families, two only on the field. 
Both of these missions are outside of the 
d city, are well protected by walls, have had 
experience again and again with the Chi- 
nese soldiers, and are adepts in the man- 
‘ ipulation of a Chinese would-be mob. 
. The officials have always been their 
th friends, ready to protect them and to be- 
friend them in every way, and the fact 
that they remained at their posts all the 
if time is sufficient evidence that they had 
confidence in the officials, in God, and in 
d their cause. 
Tien-Tsin is different from either 
Peking or Pao Ting-fu. The Chinese 
have a saying that “ Ten oily-mouthed 
Pekingese can’t outtalk one lippy Tien- 
Tsinese.” They are a boisterous, inflam- 
mable, gossippy people with a very large 
hoodlum element, which is ready to fol- 
low any leader anywhere there is a 
chance of booty and not too much dan- 
ger. They are constantly circulating re- 
* ports as to when they are going to mur- 
der all the foreigners, until little credence 
is put in their threats. The foreigners, 
however, for the most part live in the for- 
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We have already had telegrams from 
Tien-Tsin to the effect that all the mem- 
bers of our mission at Tsunhua have ar- 
rived safely at Tien-Tsin. One or two 
families from Peking had already gone 
to Tsunhua to spend the summer, accord- 
ing to letters I have from Peking. But 
they probably returned either to Tien- 
Tsin or Peking, and are all safe. 

It is probable that the Boxer move- 
ment in Shantung has lost more or less 
of its force, as we hear so little from it in 
that section. This, however, is not cer- 
tain. They have been troublesome to the 
London Mission in the southern part of 
Chih li, as well as to the Congregational- 
ists in Pa’ng Chuang, and the Presbyte- 
rians in Chi Nan-fu. But it has thus far 
appeared that it is not their intention to 
kill, but to drive out the foreigners. This 
is an indication of their ignorance of the 
power of foreign governments on the one 
hand and of inordinate conceit of their 
own power on the other. 

The present, of course, is a time of 
anxiety, because of the friends in China. 
Let us not forget in our constant prayers 
for them that the faithful native Chris- 


4 eign concessions, are well provided with tians are in far greater danger than they. 
It arms and ammunition, have a large com- The Boxers may massacre without fear 
a pany of volunteers, a good police force, of punishment those who have given up 
li- and in addition to this, they have a large all for Christ. Remember, therefore, the 
a number of soldiers from the various war timid boys and girls of the various 
ne ships, if we may credit reports, and I schools, who have been unable to return 
ie think we can. The missions, London, home on account of this Boxer move- 
we American Board and Methodist, are all ment, and who are trembling, perhaps, 
he near the bounds of the concessions, and for the safety of parents and friends in 
oA would be easily protected from mobs; the disturbed regions, while these parents 
ie and we do not feel inclined to credit re- and friends may have suffered severely 
oa ports that much burning has been done. at the hands of the mob. 
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no 

hat HEN the dawn-star whitens Life’s pale stars are slipping 

rty In the flushing east, From the hand of night ; 

hat When the young birds’ clamor Heavenly hills in shadow 

pe. ; Suddenly has ceased, Catch the growing light. 
ng- When the breeze is breathless Love and Faith that, faltering, 

in On the upland way,— Through the gloom have trod 
lies In that one tense moment, Know in Death’s dawn-moment 

our Silence—tremor—Day. Silence—rapture—God ! 
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The Boxers and Other Chinese Secret Soar 


By Margherita Arlina Hamm, 


CHINESE riot belongs to the same 
class of social phenomena as a 
South or Central American revo- 

lution. The chief difference is that it 

is usually carried on against a local offi- 
cial or administration, and very rarely 
against a higher authority. Riots 
against provincial governments occur 

about once in twenty-five years, while a 

widely extended riot directed against the 

central government does not take place 
more than once in a century. 

From time immemorial the Middle 
Kingdom has been a hotbed of secret 
societies of a political character. Osten- 
sibly these organizations are based upon 
fraternity, civic spirit, benevolence, piety 
or religion. Actually they are of a po- 
litical or industrio-political character. 
It is difficult to get full particulars of 
either the organizations, the movements 
or riots in which they have been en- 
gaged from the Chinese records or official 
histories. The time honored policy of 
the empire is to suppress all reference to 
persons or events which cast discredit 
upon authority. It is easy, however, to 
get an inkling of the subject from the 
laws or edicts prohibiting specific organ- 
izations. 

If the law be short and sweet the so- 
ciety is small and weak. If the law is 
long and carefully drawn the society is 
large and widely ramified. If the law be 
a proclamation of an inordinate length 
abounding with penalties and instruc- 
tions to magistrates then the society is so 
powerful as to be a menace or to be so re- 
garded by the Kiun-Ki-Chu or Council 
of State. 

Employing this method of determina- 
tion, it is not a difficult task to see what 
revolutionary societies or movements 
have given alarm to the authorities at 
Peking. 

It must be remembered that China is 
not uniform in its population, language 
and customs. The Chinese form one 
vast body, and the Manchus, who con- 
stitute the ruling classes, are different in 
every respect. Two centuries and a half 
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have not yet brought about a coalescence 
of the two nationalities. In his heart the 
Chinaman proper detests the Manchu, 
and regards him as a usurper and tyrant. 
The expression Fan Kwi, or foreign 
devil, is applied by the conquered race 
much more frequently to the Manchu 
than to the European. In fact, its appli- 
cation to the latter enables patriotic 
Chinamen to express revolutionary sen-: 
timents with comrarative impunity. 

After the Mcuchurian conquest the 
conquered population formed by de 
grees a great secret society, looking for- | 
ward to the expulsion of their conquerers 
and the reinstatement of the Mings upon 
the Imperial throne. With characteris- 
tic cunning the leaders of the movement 
disguised their organization as a religious 
body, and gave it the title of Wan-Kiang, 
or the Incense-Burners, the burning of 
incense at that time as to-day being a 
religious ceremony of universal use. 
The Wan-Kiang organized and con 
ducted so many riots in the last century 
that it was finally prohibited by law. 

The first edict proving ineffective, sub- 
sequent and severer ones were passed ut- 
der which many terrible prosecutions 
were conducted by the magistrates. The 
result was that the Wan-Kiang vanished. 
Its five grand lodges disappeared, and its 
very name passed away before the end 
of the century. But there suddenly 
sprang up a new organization, known as 
the Pih-Lien-Kiao, or Water Lily So 
ciety. Like its predecessor it had five 
grand lodges, and a ritual so closely re- 
sembling that of the first that many who 
know the Chinese character feel justified 
in calling it the same body under another 
name. This society ran into the present 
century, and was likewise prohibited by 
the Council of State. Similar prosect- 
tions were conducted by the magistrates 
until one fine day the Water Lilies vat- 
ished. 

Around 1820-1821 a new society of 


_ ganized exactly as the Water Lily ap 


peared in the Empire. This was the 
famous Triad Society, known in the 
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northern provinces as the Tien-Ti Hwui, 
in the Middle Provinces as San-Hoh- 
Hwui, and in the Southern Provinces as 
Sam-Hop Wui. This is the powerful 
body whose members, under the name of 
the Hung League, were the chief actors 
in the terrible Taiping rebellion, which 
raged from 1850-1851 to 1865, a rebel- 
lion in which anywhere from twenty to 
thirty millions of human beings were 
caused to perish. The crushing of the 
rebellion and the terrible punishment 
meted out to the rebel survivors kept the 
Triad for a long time in the background. 
Not untild¢he seventies did it make any 
appreciabiv,appearance, and even then it 
was under many other names besides the 
one notorious in the ears of the magis- 


_trates. In Fuhkien, a rebellious prov- 
ince, it took the name of Ghee-Hin; in 


northern Kwang Tung of Ghi-Hing; in 
southern Kwang Tung, in Hunan, Hupeh 
and Honan of Ko-Lo-Wui or Ko-Lao- 
Hwui. 

In the eighties it began to instigate 
riots in China, and incidentally to use 
Hong Kong as a base of supplies. The 
Peking authorities complained to the 
British Minister, and the result was the 
passage of statutes compelling the regis- 
tration of. all Chinese secret societies in 
the Far Eastern colonies of Great Brit- 
ain, and finally the prohibition of the 
Triad. 

As might be expected, the prohibition 
had merely a nominal effect. In 1888, 
just prior to the prohibition, the number 
of members of Chinese secret societies, 
including those of the Triad, in Hong 
Kong, Singapore and Penang was about 
equal to the male Chinese population of 
those three cities, while in 1893, with no 
Triad society appearing upon the regis- 
ters, the registration had kept pace with 
the population, which was thirty per cent. 
larger than it had been six years before. 
Between 1891 and the breaking out of 
the Chinese-Japanese war the Ko-Lo- 
Wui instigated many riots, more espe- 
cially in the central and southern prov- 
inces. A careful examination of their 
work showed that they were organized 
the same as the Triads and the Water 
Lilies, the only difference being in the 
nomenclature. Thus the Triad had five 
Grand Lodges—viz., Kwang Tung and 
Kwang Si, Fuhkien, Hupeh and Hunan, 
Yunnan and Sz’chuen, and Cheh Kiang, 
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Kiang Su and Kiang Si. The five Grand 
Lodges covered, therefore, ten of themore 
important provinces of the Empire. The 
Ko-Lo-Wui had, and is said to have, five 
Grand Lodges—viz., Kwang Si and 
Kwang Tung, Hunan and Hupeh, 
Sz’chuen and Yunnan, Kiang Su, Kiang 
Si and Cheh Kiang, and Anhui and Ho- 
nan, or eleven provinces. The differ- 
ences are very significant to any one fa- 
miliar to Chinese political life. The ap- 
pearance of Anhui and Honan means 
that- the districts controlled by the so- 
called literati have joined forces with 
the older revolutionaries, while the elision 
of Fuhkien simply means that it has 
joined the Grand Lodge of Kwang Si 
and Kwang Tung. 

The Ko-LLo-Wui movement does not 
seem to have been conducted with the 
same skill as the Triad. It culminated 
in a fiasco so pitiable as to be funny. The 
conspirators, thinking doubtless to profit 
by the example of Chinese Gordon, 
hired a group of European mercenaries, 
who were so addicted to drink ee 
Chinese Government, aided by the Eng- 
lish authorities at Hong Kong and Sing- 
apore, the Portuguese at Macao, the 
Spanish at Manila and the Japanese at 
Yokohama and Nagasaki, had no trouble 
in suppressing the revolt in the bud. 
This was followed by the war with Japan 
in which, to their amazement, the Chinese 
found themselves utterly routed by a 
small people who for years they had 
called “ the little brown dwarfs.” 

The results of the war seemed to have 
dampened all revolutionary ardor. There 
were comparatively few disturbances be- 
tween 1895 and 1899. Those that did 
occur were piratical or predatory rather 
than revolutionary. In 1898, toward the 
close of the year, a new society was reg- 
istered by the British authorities under 
the name of I-ho-Chuun and I-ho-Tuun. 
The name is essentially Mongolian in its 
significance. J, the first radical, means 
righteousness or probity, ho, peace or 
tranquillity and chu’un the clenched hand 
or the hand in action. The juxtaposi- 
tion of the three radicals conveys about 
the same idea as the English phrase the 
Church militant. It is on account of the 
last syllable or radical that the members 
of the latest movement have been termed 
Boxers. 

There is another reason—namely, the 
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resemblance of the phrase in question to 
another phrase, meaning fist-play or box- 
ing. In China there is a great class of 
entertainers,. including boxers, fencers, 
spear players, acrobatic dancers and 
actors. Their social position is of the 
lowest, and they associate more or less 
with the criminal element of the com- 
munity. Wherever there is a riot, Box- 
ers and other stage people will be found 
in the ranks of the rioters. As a public 
entertainer is practically an outlaw it af- 
fords an admirable opportunity for revo- 
lutionary agents to pursue their calling 
without much fear of detection. They 
travel from city to town, and in a single 
year may visit from fifty to a hundred 
different communities. They associate 
with house servants, the rabble, under- 
paid soldiery and the hangers on of the 
courts. Here they have opportunities 
numberless for spreading their doctrines 
and increasing their organization. -How 
far the Triad has taken advantage of this 
condition of affairs is unknown, but that 
it has done so is confirmed by every let- 
ter from the consuls and missionaries sta- 
tioned in the various provinces of the 
Empire. 

The organization is conducted in about 
the same style as masonry in this country. 
In the towns and cities are halls which 
are employed for meeting purposes, while 
in every village and country districts are 
numerous temples which under the Chi- 
nese law are open and at the service of 
all who care to use their rooms and 
houses. The ritual so far as is known 
is couched in high sounding words made 
interesting by odd ceremonies and effect- 
ive by many fines and penalties. They 
have officers corresponding to the mas- 
ter of a lodge, the senior and junior 
warden, and the tiler. They have a 
strong committee on new members, a 
committee on punishment, whose mem- 
bers are better known to the Western 
world under the name of high-binders, 
and a committee upon organization 
which corresponds to an executive com- 
mittee in Christendom. Their signals 
and passwords are ingenious and ex- 
ceedingly complicated. Among the for- 
mer are the holding of a cup of tea in 
various positions, the position of the 
fingers in smoking a water pipe or cig- 
aret, the movement of the shoe when the 
~wner is-seated in a chair, the drumming 


of the digits when a man is at 4 table and 
the use of singular gestures, in which the 
head, arms and hands are employed to- 
gether. The passwords are of the com- 
monest sort. 

In each lodge of chapter there are 
grades of membership, and there is a sys- 
tem of representation in the prefectural 
and provincial lodges and the Grand 
Lodge. Orders are carried with remark- 
able swiftness, owing to the fact that in 
their membership there is at least a ma- 
jority of the Imperial Mail carriers, as 
well as a small army of compradores and 
boatswains on the many steamers which 
ply the coast and the larger rivers. 

It is from the latter that the rioters ob- 
tain their arms and ammunition. While 
the trade in modern weapons is prohib- 
ited by the law of China, and the impor- 
tation of such goods interdicted, never- 
theless every foreign craft is allowed to 
carry an armory sufficient to repel pi- 
rates or to subdue a mutiny, and nearly 
every China coaster and river boat has 
an armament of reasonable size. They 
have drills, and in addition nearly every 
officer practices regularly so as to be pre- 
pared for emergencies. Even the steam 
launches which are used to communicate 
with boats in the harbor are often armed, 
while their European commanders are al- 
most invariably supplied with a revolver. 
The revolutionaries purchase these weap- 
ons from the ships, paying, of course, a 
very heavy profit to the mariner. He in 
turn has no difficulty in resupplying him- 
self at Hong Kong and other ports. 

In this fashion a steady stream of rifles, 
repeaters and revolvers is flowing from 
the Western world into the interior of 
China. While the amount is small for 
each boat, yet when it is remembered that 
there are several hundred boats, and that 
each boat makes from. four to thirty and 
forty trips a month, the sum total may be 
and probably is very large. 

No matter how well armed the Boxers 
may be they cannot prove formidable foes 
to European soldiers. They have no dis- 
cipline and no officers. Even the Chi- 
nese soldiers are fictions of the most piti- 
able sort. The garrison, consisting nom- 
inally of five thousand troops, has ac- 
tually a thousand or fifteen hundred. On 
inspection days, when high military offi- 
cials come from the capital, provincial or 
national, two thousand workingmen are 
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hired to play soldier for one day. Their 
uniform is a red cloak, with a black and 
white ring target in the back. This with 
a gun, which may be an ancient Spring- 
field musket or a Martini-Henry, a Win- 
chester or a fowling piece, is all that dis- 
tinguishes the soldier from the coolie. 

While these coolies belong to the se- 
cret societies and are employed in theriots, 
they constitute a miserable and even cow- 
ardly mob. All the officers in the Chi- 
nese war service are Manchus, with a 
few foreigners as military instructors. 
Scarcely one of the two hundred thou- 
sand that appear on the nation’s roster is 
a member of these revolutionary bodies. 
Unless, therefore, the Manchus in whole 
or in part join the Boxers there is no pos- 
sibility of the latter offering any very 
serious resistance to the contingents of 
the Great Powers. 

It may be added on behalf of the Box- 
ers, or rather of the Triad Society, of 
which the Boxers are but a small part, 
that they display considerable philan- 
thropy or helpfulness toward poor or un- 
fortunate members. They aid the trades 
unions, especially in strikes and boycotts, 
and by reason of their enormous power 
they are able to intimidate employers, 
both Chinese and foreign. In 1893 the 
workingmen employed in a large sugar 
refinery in Hong Kong struck for higher 
wages. There was little or none of the 
picketing or turbulence manifested 
around strikes in England or in the 
United States, but there was a boycott 
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which weakened the refinery in almost 
every way. The result was a substantial 
victory for the men employed. At Tam 
Sui, which is the center of the Formosa 
tea district ; Amoy, the tea exporting sea- 
port, and Foo Chow, the capital of Fuh- 
kien province, the unions are very power- 
ful, and have as far back as European 
trade goes been supported by the secret 
organizations. 

Nevertheless the Boxers and the Triad 
Society represent forces which are op- 
posed to modern civilization. While 
they are patriotic from one point of view 
they have no lofty ideals and no genuine 
love of liberty. If they win in the pres- 
ent contest they will organize a govern- 
ment as much unsuited to the modern 
age as that of the Empress Dowager. It 
is therefore to be hoped that the Great 
Powers in putting down these tremen- 
dous outbreaks will not make the mo- 
mentous error of restoring the Empress 
Dowager to the power she possessed 
heretofore. What is needed is a protec- 
torate of some sort, which will faithfully 
and honestly administer the cumbrous 
legal and political system which is an 
organic part of the Chinese civilization. 
The revolt, be it remembered, is directed 
not against the system, but against the 
abuses and wrongs committed by those 
who administer that system. No other 
system is feasible, and none other would 
produce good results among the four 
hundred millions of human beings that 
constitute the Empire. 

New York Ciry, . 


By Harold Martin, 


[Mr. Martin is a representative of the Associated Press in Munila, and has written this article in response to our 
request for a fair and truthful account of conditions which have brought no little discredit on the United States in the 


Philippines.—Epiror ] 


drinking in Manila since its occu- 

pation by our forces and the conse- 
quent increase in the number of saloons 
to meet the demand created by our sol- 
diers and their officers, it should be re- 
membered that Manila is the focus point 
of an army of sixty thousand men. Ten 
thousand troops are to-day quartered in 
and near Manila, and such of these men 
as are inclined to drink and carouse, 


| N considering the increase of heavy 


will, if possible, come into Manila for 
that purpose. To those of our troops 
who are quartered in the provinces and 
only occasionally get into town, Manila 
offers the worst that the islands afford 
in the way of pleasures and distraction. 
The great increase in the sale of liquor 
since we occupied this city two years 
ago is due to our continued presence 
here; Americans do the drinking. There 
is to-day no appreciable increase in drink- 
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ing among the original inhabitants of 
Manila. If we left the Philippines to- 
morrow Manila would return to its three 
saloons and its many little wine rooms 
selling Spanish wines and native bino, 
because these would again satisfy the lo- 
cal demand for liquid refreshments and 
intoxicants. 

It is difficult to state accurately 
whether our soldiers stationed in and 
about Manila, and those who are contin- 
ually passing through the city, indulge 
in more heavy drinking out here than 
they would in a home station under simi- 
lar conditions. This must largely be a 
question of personal opinion. I believe 
they do, and for these reasons: First, be- 
cause a warm country causes perspira- 
tion, which brings its consequent thirst ; 
second, because a tropical climate is de- 
bilitating to men of Northern race and 
their systems feel the need of stimu- 
lants; third, Manila offers very little in 
the way of healthy distraction and rec- 
reation, and there is little here for men 
to do in their leisure hours except drink; 
and, lastly, because when men are ten 
thousand miles away from home and liv- 
ing the rough life of a soldier they be- 
come subject to certain feelings of li- 
cense and a freedom from moral re- 
straint. These above stated reasons, in 
my estimation, tend to make our men in 
the Philippines drink more than they 
would at home. 

Before the arrival of the American 
soldier in Manila there was very little 
heavy drinking here, and this because 
both Spaniards and Filipinos are tem- 
perate people; they do not drink to ex- 
cess. Any one who has been in Spain 
or who has seen the Spanish soldiers in 
Cuba, in Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines will admit they are not addicted to 
heavy drinking, and I do not think this 
point needs any further support. And 
the Filipino is as temperate as the Span- 
iard. I have been in these islands for 
one year and I have yet to see an intox- 
icated native. I do not maintain that the 
Filipino never gets drunk, but the occur- 
rence is unquestionably very rare. It is 


true that before we came they manufac- 
tured and consumed large quantities of 
this bino that has such a terrible effect 
upon our own men; but they drank it in 
moderation, while our men use it to ex- 
A gentleman who has been two 


cess. 
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years and a half in the Philippines has 
just told me he has seen, during that time, 
two or three natives who, he thought, 
were drunk; and inquiry among the old 
Spanish and English residents of the 
country elicits statements all of one 
tenor, that the Filipinos are a most tem- 
perate people. 

Hence, given the incontrovertible facts 
that both Spaniards and Filipinos are not 
addicted to drink, we can understand 
how Manila got on, before we came here, 
with three saloons licensed for the sale of 
liquors, such as brandy, whisky and 
other strong drink, while to-day, May 
roth, there are 170 licensed saloons in 
the city and 53 licenses for the wholesale 
distribution of liquor. 

Before we came here there were in 
and about Manila some four thousand na- 
tive wine rooms licensed for the sale of 
Spanish wines and the native bino. Bino 
is a fiery drink distilled from grain, gen- 
erally rice,and flavored with anise seed. It 
is very strong, and when taken in ex- 
cess by our men renders them tempo- 
rarily crazy and utterly irresponsible. 
I have seen our soldiers, when under its 
influence, attempt to kill their compan- 
ions in the guard house, and become so 
violent that it was necessary to gag and 
securely bind them. When we first came 
to Manila the American soldiers very 
quickly discovered where bino could be 
had; and, owing to their excessive use 
thereof, the authorities were forced to 
close many of these wine rooms.  For- 
merly those places were frequented by 
the natives, by the Spanish soldiers, and 
by the Chinamen of the city. Since the 
Spaniards have gone the demand for 
Spanish wines has dropped, and to-day 
about seven hundred of these native wine 
rooms are doing business. It is impossi- 
ble to obtain figures on the consumption 
of these wines and native drinks under 
Spain’s régime, because so many docu- 
ments and records of municipal affairs 
were destroyed by our men during the 
last two weeks of August, 1898; their li- 
censes are much more costly now than 
formerly, and this fact and the departure 
of the Spanish troops accounts for the 
very considerable decrease in their num- 
bers. These four thousand wine rooms 
cannot be considered saloons. They 
were, with very few exceptions, quiet and 
orderly places, where Spaniards and na- 
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tives went for their wine. Such wine 
rooms are distinctly a product of wine- 
drinking countries, such as France, Italy 
and Spain; and I believe that one well 
patronized saloon here or at home is ac- 
countable for as much drunkenness and 
disorder as were one thousand of these 
wine rooms in Manila. 

Of the 170 saloons in Manila to-day 
selling whisky and liquors 67 are run by 
Spaniards, 27 by Americans, 26 by Fili- 
pinos, 8 by Chinamen, 3 by Japanese 
and 39 by men whose nationality is not 
given. As to the patrons of these sa- 
loons I think it a very safe estimate that 
ninety per cent. of them are Americans, 
including soldiers, officers and civilians. 
On February Ist of this year we put into 
effect the license regulations contained 
in General Orders No. 2 of 1900. These 
orders divide the city into two districts 
and provide for saloons of two classes. 
Saloons of the first class sell beer, 
whisky and other intoxicants, while those 
of the second class may dispense beer 
and light wines only. The first district 
of Manila includes all the principal 
streets of the city, where a license would 
be more valuable than in the surburbs, 
which are embraced in the second dis- 
trict. For a six months’ license saloons 
of the first class located in the first dis- 
trict pay $600 Mexican, and $250 Mexi- 
can if in the second district. A six 
months’ license for a saloon of the sec- 
ond class costs $100 Mexican, in the first 
district, and $50 Mexican in the second 
district. The application of this high li- 
cense reduced the number of saloons 
from 224 at the end of January, 1900, to 
the 170 existing to-day. The authori- 
ties refuse to grant licenses for the sale 
of intoxicants to discharged American 
soldiers, and every applicant must pass a 
careful inspection as to his record and 
purposes before a license is accorded him. 
The Escolta, Manila’s principal busi- 
ness street, has been written and spoken 
of as crowded with saloons, and given 
over to the disorders of our drunken sol- 
diery. It has been called the disgrace 
of the American occupation of Manila. 
Disgraceful scenes are undoubtedly wit- 
nessed there, but let us not paint the mat- 
ter blacker than it really is. The Es- 
colta is as long as four New York blocks, 
say from Tenth to Fourteenth Streets, 
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and it is narrower than Fifth Avenue. 
From the geographical position of the 
city’s districts, the river and the bridges, 
the Escolta is of necessity Manila’s main 
thoroughfare as well as its principal 
business street. Here are the best 
stores, restaurants and business offices. 
It is always crowded and often blocked 
with cabs and carriages. From one end 
to another of this street, on both sides, 
there are 76 store properties, and 13 of 
theseare occupied bysaloons. All daylong 
the Escolta is filled with American sol- 
diers, and at certain times, especially 
when the troops in and near Manila have 
been paid off, the street is very well 
filled with drunken men. At such times 
ladies are subject to unpleasant experi- 
ences if on the Escolta, and private cabs 
and carriages are often forcibly occu- 
pied by our drunken and hilarious troops. 
During two days following a recent pay- 
day 25 drunken soldiers were arrested 
by the Escolta police, and convictions 
against all were secured, while many 
more were gathered in, given time to so- 
ber up in the guard house and then dis- 
charged. The police will only arrest a 
drunken soldier when he is creating a 
disturbarice. Three drunken American 
officers have been arrested on the Es- 
colta, two of whom have been discharged 
from the service. There is every day 
more or less disorder and drunken rowdy- 
ism on this street; certain unsavory cor- 
ners always have their quota of saloon 
loungers, and no one familiar with the 
street would be astonished at any sudden 
uproar which might occur there. Rea- 
sons to account for any such commotion 
are in every one’s mind. It is unfor- . 
tunate that the main thoroughfare of the 
city should also be the main drinking 
ground, and it has been suggested to the 
proper authorities that no saloons be al- 
lowed on the Escolta. It would be a 
simple matter to make them go elsewhere, 
but General Otis never took any action in 
the matter,:and efforts to effect their re- 
moval have therefore been futile. 

Manila offers very little in the way of 
healthy distraction or amusement, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Soldiers’ Institute, and the Manila Li- 
brary do each their fair and good share | 
in the work of providing the idle soldier 
with something to do, yet the fact re- 





















































mains that drinking is the most popular 
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and best attended pastime in this city 
to-day. 

It is not my purpose to speak of the ef- 
fects of alcoholism in the tropics; they 
are already well known. | It is a fact that 
a large number of the insane soldiers 
sent home on our transports can trace 
their affliction to the excessive use of 
stimulants, and it is a fact that the drink- 
ing of liquors in the tropics weakens a 
man’s constitution and renders him more 
liable to disease. 

The Filipino people, like any other peo- 
ple in the world, form their judgment of 
another race by the men of that other 
race with whom they cone in contact. 
In the matter of drinking they believe the 
whole American people to be on a par 


with the drunken element of our present 
army of occupation. They don’t like us, 
and decline to give us the benefit of the 
doubt. A temperate people themselves, 
they have a deep contempt for drunk- 
enness. 

I do not believe our advent to the 
Philippines has yet caused any appre- 
ciable increase of drinking among the is- 
landers; this effect may possibly come 
later. We have brought our own vices 
to this land, and up to the present time we 
alone indulge in intemperance. When 
the. Filipinos consider the matter at all, 
they say our men are fools not to realize 
their excesses will eventually kill them, 
and they marvel at the American lack of 
self-control in the matter of drinking as 
exemplified by our army. 

Manita, Puiviprine IsLanps, 


Impressions of Bruges 
DEAD OR SLEEPING? 
By Edmund Gosse. 


T is customary to speak of Bruges as 
of a dead city. “ Bruges la Morte,” 
her own poet, George Rodenbach, 

has called her, in a story which has sent 
hundreds to visit her long canals and 
fantastic lines of gables. But it would 
be more just to call her Bruges the 
Sleeper, and the lovers of beautiful 
things should be warned that she begins 
to move in her sleep. We have seen, in 
a single generation, the sequestered dig- 
nity of Nuremberg sacrificed to the needs 
of commercial enterprise. The home of 
Durer has become a great manufactur- 
ing center ; the monuments are preserved, 
indeed, but all the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded them has been destroyed. 
Bruges remained, in all the north of Eu- 
rope, the one completely medieval city, 
unspoiled in the lovely grace of its an- 
tiquity. But the excellent Brugeois are 
not pleased to be supposed to be dead, 
and it must be acceded that if one were 
an ordinary inhabitant of a show-place 
of this kind, one would be irritated at 
seeing nothing new except one endless 
succession of the foolish faces of tour- 
ists. Who shall blame a citizen, who re- 
spects the antiguities of his city, and yet 





desires to see it no less prosperous than 
its neighbors? 

Simply, for those who are not Bru- 
geois, the time has come when Bruges 
must be seen soon if it is to be seen at all. 
A sculptor of merit, M. Georges Pickerij, 
has executed a statue called “ Le Reveil 
de Bruges.” She starts to her feet; she 
casts aside the veil, she prepares to com- 
pete with her neighbors. But, for us, 
what has been so charming, so unique, 
has been Bruges crouching over her ca- 
nals, Bruges closely veiled, Bruges turn- 
ing silently away from the human strug- 
gle. A Flemish poet of to-day declares 
that Bruges is another Brunhilde, whom 
the spirit of modern life is calling upon, 
like a Sigurd, to arouse herself. Again, 
one says, excellent for the Brugeois, but 
it is not a commercial Brunhilde whom 
we have come across the dykes and flats 
of Flanders to visit. I have been read- 


ing in a local newspaper a highly de- 
pressing account of the financial pros- 
perity of the little, old city, and I feel 
constrained to say to lovers of the beau- 
tiful, Come before Bruges contrives to 
make herself as rich and as yninterest- 
ing as Ghent. 














The Brabant chronicler, Barlandus, 
writing four hundred years ago, said 
“Ghent, Antwerp, Brussels, Louvain, 
Malines are beautiful cities, sed nihil ad 
Brugas,’ nothing in comparison with 
Bruges. This supereminence in beauty 
still survives, and it is the object of not a 
little local vanity. The majestic Belfry, 
which is the central feature of Bruges, 
is surmounted by a balustrade with peaks 
at intervals which gives the summit a 
coronated look which is not unpleasing. 
This feature was really added as late as 
1822, but you cannot persuade any one 
in Bruges to believe that. Ah! no, they 
say, our Belfry, the most beautiful in the 
whole world (as no doubt it is), would 
never have been left by its architect with- 
out a sign to show that Bruges is the 
queen of all fair cities. 


THE BELFRY. 


If you are of the climbing order—de- 
scended beyond question from the ar- 
boreal ape—you will not rest till you 
have surmounted the pistil of the great 
red and white lily which is Bruges. To 
be, if only for a moment, at the top of 
things, is dominant in the Anglo-Saxon 
bosom. The great Belfry of the Halles 
is so obviously the commanding cen- 
tral feature of the city that you will give 
yourselves, I think, no peace until you 
have climbed in the dark the four hun- 
dred and two short, slippery steps which 
lead you at last‘up among the bells of the 
carillon. Ah! the enchantment of the 
light and wind after so long a struggle 
upward in the stuffy darkness! The city 
of Bruges lies spread around you, a car- 
pet of orange-red roofs and gray squares. 
The canals, with their broken silver, 
bound it on either side, and the feature- 
less flat landscape, discolored and dim, 
mounts to the edge of the grayish blue 
sky, an empty circle. Below you—im- 
mediately below—lies the vast empty 
Grande Place, looking, no doubt, pre- 
cisely as it looked five hundred years ago. 
Nothing in it save here a couple of cav- 
alry soldiers, like a pair of slim gay 
moths, all gold above and pale blue be- 
low, or there a group of three peasant 
women, with black gowns globed out in 
the wind, and flapping white coifs, step- 
ping forward gravely, hardly perceptibly, 
like beetles. 

Boom! the great bell, Le Bourdon, 
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crashes without warning at your shoul- 
ders, and your heart leaps in your body. 
And, above, the rows of chiming bells, 
with sweeter tone—the bells that Jacques 
Dumery cast for the honor of Bruges in 
1748—take up the sound, and ring 
through their complicated octaves. You 
are stunned with the noise, in which the 
great tower, already shaken (so your 
fancy claims) with the hard west wind, 
seems to rock and quiver. As suddenly 
as the music comes, it goes, and in the 
first silence as you. lean over the sheer 
depth, from below—from so infinitely 
below—the parrot in the great gilded 
cage, which shines like a thimble in.the 
concierge’s garden, is heard distinctly 
muttering his “ Pretty Polly.” And now 
a long, bright line in the east is per- 
ceived to be the North Sea, and feature 
after feature becomes recognizable, as 
tho the storm of the bells had made the 
air more limpid. It is necessary to rise 
to this vast hight to see the construction 
of the ancient houses, whose broad white 
or yellow gables conceal from below the 
narrowness of their deep-red fish-back 
roofs. 


THE BEGUINAGE. 


Over a steep bridge, where the hoofs 
of a knight’s horse might clatter, you 
come to the gate of the Béguinage of 
Bruges. You are in the midst of the 
fairy town, but this is a sanctuary within 
a sanctuary. Out of the intemse green 
herbage on the brink of the canal be- 
neath you a great swan comes sailing 
and rolling. He takes the brown water 
proudly, with a superb serpentining of 
his neck. You pause, and your excuse is 
that you are watching the swan; really 
you are a little intimidated by St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary, sculptured in the 
brown gateway above you, crowned, 
learned and beneficent. But you brave 
her censure and push-into the Béguinage. 
Oh! the incomparable solitude, the di- 
vine and ravishing peace! Here, in the 
heart of Bruges, unaltered since the city’s 
noisy and bustling days, is a little im- 
maculate village of silence, inhabited by 
none but devout ladies. Their white 
houses, with green frames and fittings, 
and gay orange tiles, are all turned to- 
ward a broad plot of turf, out of which 
rise some fifty tall trees, coeval, doubt- 
less, with the houses. In the midst of 
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all stands a discreet church, white- 
washed, and under the protection of the 
particular patron of these ladies, St. 
Elizabeth. Inside all is what guide- 
books call “ uninteresting,” a simple 
Flemish decoration of mere black and 
white, with poor, .credulous pictures, 
sooty entablatures and twisted marble 
pillars round the altar. But what quiet- 
ness, what a holy hush. Here three or 
four vague children kneel and stare ; here 
one of the lay nuns continues her inter- 
minable devotions. All is a quietness 
which may be felt. 

When we step, on tiptoe, outside the 
church again, our eyes seem to have re- 
ceived a benediction. The Béguinage 
lies brooding round us like a dove. All 
is so clean, modest and decorous, with 
so bright and yet sedate a picturesque- 
ness, that we think of an old smiling face 
beneath a snowy frilled cap. No two 
houses are quite alike ; some are conven- 
tional, some eccentric in form, ‘some 
seem severely secular, others are adorned 
with emblems of madonna or of patron 
saint. It looks as tho the idiosyncrasy 
of each honorable lady was pictured by 
her individual dwelling. Yet all have a 
common air of sanctity, over all the tall 
elms fling alike their faint shadow, “a 
green thought is a green shade.” And 
above the modest walls on every hand 
peep up the brick needles and ragged 
gables of the smart city outside, with the 
grayer tewers and belfries higher still. 
Bruges may rise or sink in prosperity. 
The Béguinage never ceases to doze in 
its delicate nest of green and white, “ the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot.” 


AT NIGHT. 


To be subjected to the full fascination 
of Bruges, one should see it on a fair, 
still night, without a moon. In every di- 
rection gables mysteriously cut the sky. 
All is vast and dim around the funereal 
canals, out of which, one knows not how, 
gray towers, like the architecture of fairy- 
land, spring through bouquets of color- 
less foliage. On the lustrous and vit- 


reous waters, profoundly quiet, a few re- 
flected lights are dancing. But the one 
feature which meets the eye—as it seems, 
from every quarter—is the majestic Bel- 
fry, inaccountably vast in the dim night. 
Every fifteen minutes something speaks 
in song; from far up in the obscurity of 
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the vaulted city something flings the 
ringing melancholy carillon; and then 
the eye peers up to see what manner of 
vocal miracle this is. In the faint col- 
lected light from all the slight lamps and 
fires of Bruges one sees the Belfry there, 
rising like some tree-fern or palm, en- 
folded in its fans. It seems less a work 
of the constructing hands of men than 
some mysterious vegetable growth of the 
forests of heaven, and we watch it with 
a species of apprehension, lest, with in- 
tolerable sound of rustling, it should sud- 
denly open out and cover the entire face 
of heaven with its miraculous branches. 
But Venus burns at the side of it, like a 
beryl with fire in its heart, and gradual- 
ly the eye, so fed with light, becomes ac- 
customed to the outlines, and to their fix- 
ity, and to the eternal stillness of the 
carven stone. 


THE MICHELANGELO. 


In the second church of Bruges, Notre 
Dame, in the chapel of the southern 
transept, behind a gaudy vase of arti- 
ficial flowers, the visitor comes, unex- 
pectedly, on one of the most beautiful and 
the least-known works of art in the north 
of Europe. Why is this exquisite mar- 
ble so little talked about? Probably be- 
cause one does not expect in Gothic 
Bruges a statue of the purest Italian 
Renaissance. This Madonna and Child 
appears to be veritably by the hand of 
Michelangelo. The evidence is slight, 
but curiously complete. It is recorded by 
Condivi that a certain Mouscron, of 
Bruges, gave Michelangelo a commis- 
sion for a Madonna and Child. Here is 
the group, universally attributed to the 
great Florentine, and immediately below 
it, under an engraved slab of marble 
adorned with enamel coats of arms, lies 
buried the donor, Pieter Mouscron. It 
is supposed that the statue dates from 
1509. It represents Our Lady, as the 
early Italians sometimes loved to carve 
her,a graceful, melancholy girl, exquisite- 
ly human, rather bowed down by the hon- 
or of the miracle than rejoicing in it; 
her Divine Son, on the other hand, who 
seizes her listless fingers in a vigorous 
grasp, is a child of the noblest type; he 
rests, all but standing, nude, at his 
mother’s knee, and turns to the spectator 
an enchanting head, softly modeled, un- 
der its full curls, in the sweetness of 

















childhood, but betraying divinity in its 
rich forms and its dignified pose. I 
know not in the whole range of art a 
lovelier conception of Christ in infancy 
than is presented by this delicious marble 
figure. And the sad, frail Madonna, 
supporting, with more surprise than en- 
thusiasm, this incomprehensible largess 
of God, serves, with her delicate virginal 
draperies, as a marvelous background to 
the splendid vivacious nudity. The 
guide-books multiply indications of the 
stiff Rogier van der Weydens and lead- 
colored Pieter Pourbus which burden the 
walls of the Flemish galleries, but they 
scarcely mention this glorious sculpture, 
to see which is alone worth the journey 
to Bruges. Whether it be entirely from 
the hand of Michelangelo or completed 
by the gentler genius of a pupil, I am not 
connoisseur enough to assert. All I am 
sure of is its incomparable beauty. 


THE STILLNESS OF BRUGES. 


The visitor, who, guide-book in hand, 
tears through the museums and churches 
of Bruges, sees much that is of high in- 
terest. He sees not the Sleeping City. 
It is needful to spend many days in 
Bruges and to wander down its rose-col- 
ored streets in every direction to under- 
stand its charm. Bruges itself is love- 
lier than any object in Bruges, lovelier 
than the Memlings, or the reliquary in 
the Chapelle du Saint Sang, or the thir- 
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teenth-century lace in the Gruuthuis. It 
is, perhaps, the only town in the north of 
Europe that is not in some degree or re- 
spect disappointing ; it is the one place in 
which, not merely a few prominent build- 
ings, but all the dwelling-houses also, are 
of the Middle Ages. Nothing startles 
the eye, because all is in keeping. We 
walk under the great fantastic facades of 
the Rue de Jerusalem, without reflecting, 
at first, that these were built in 1535, that 
honest burghers have lived in them ever 
since, that this tradition, and that of hun- 
dreds of beautiful private ‘houses in 
Bruges, is unbroken. ‘There are places 
where few tourists ever go, such as the 
Quai de la Poterie, and the turn of the 
Quai Vert, where the scroll of the years 
turns back for half a century, where all 
is unchanged, where time does not exist. 
So the canals branched under the pear- 
blossom, so the jagged outline of the ga- 
bles—red brick and white stone alter- 
nated—pierced and broke the sky, so the 
swans oared themselves through the lus- 
trous waters, so solitary women appeared 
high up in the little balconies of stone, 
so the carillon floated down in starry oc- 
taves from some unknown hight in air, 
when the Burgundian princes held their 
court in this exquisite city. And for this 
impression of perennial and consistent 
antiquity one has in these later days to go 
to Bruges—one has no other place of pil- 
grimage to visit. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


“And in Death They Were Not Divided.” 


By Jcseph S. Dunn. 


[At the storming of the Tugela Hights by Buller’s force on Majuba Day (Feb. 27th), among the Boer dead 
found in their trenches were an old Boer woman, a girl, an old man and a boy, all with bandoliers and Mausers, sup- 


posed to be members of one family.] 


MOTHER, daughter, father, son, 
Lie in the trenches dead! 


Each rigid hand still grasps its gun— 


Oh, the fierce stand they made! 


The mother old, the son a boy; 
The father bent with care; 

The daughter her old parents’ joy— 
They fell together there! 


Of olden heroes oft we sing— 
Their splendid deeds recite ; 

Long may their names through ages ring, 
Their laurels ever bright! 


And later times have heroes, too, 
All worthy of the name— 

Their feats are written, stanch and true, 
Upon the roll of fame. 


But where was ever such deed done, 
Or more surpassing brave? 

A mother, daughter, father, son, 
All in one vanquished grave! 


LapysmitH, Feb., 1900. 








French Activity in Morocco. 
By Alexis Krausse, 


AvtTuHor oF “Russia in Asia,”’ Etc. 


N no respect is the difference between 
| the powers of Europe more marked 
than in the rationale of their colo- 
nial systems. Great Britain has con- 
sistently sought extensions of territory 
in order to provide much needed fields 
for the enterprise of her teeming popula- 
tion. Russia, always on the qui vive for 
an opportunity to extend her vast terri- 
tories, expands that occupation may be 
found for her Tcheriovniks and mili- 
tary officials who might otherwise prove 
a thorn in the side of her Government. 
Germany seeks to imitate this country 
in her African and Asiatic dependencies 
without possessing either the method or 
the qualifications necessary to achieve 
success. France is incited to the exten- 
sion of her Empire far afield, by an irre- 
pressible desire to exhibit her military 
powers before an admiring populace, and 
to distract the attention of her people 
from matters which will not bear close 
criticism at home. ° 
This desire of France to go on a glory 
hunt in distant parts of the world has al- 
ready resulted in the making of many 
bad bargains, and has cost her more 
money and lives than she cares to ad- 
mit. It is, indeed, a remarkable fact that, 
with one exception, no French colony 
pays its way, and the actual loss involved 
in the possession of Tonkin and Cochin 
China, to say nothing of Madagascar, 
will probably never be known. Algiers 
is the only colony under French rule 
which may be said to be solvent, and the 
gratification experienced by patriotic 
Frenchmen over its limited success not 
unnaturally finds vent in frequently re- 
newed clamors for an extension of 
French territory in Northern Africa. In 
furtherance of this idea a nominal pro- 
tectorate was declared over Tunis in 
1882, and activity has been constantly 
displayed in the interior ever since, with 
the result that France to-day exercises 
dominion over the whole Northwest 
Africa from Tripoli to Senegal, with the 
exception of Morocco and the strip of 
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Spanish territory on the Sahara coast. 
Nor does she seem likely to rest content 
with this. Unreconciled to the loss of 
her erstwhile influence in Egypt, she all 
but risked a war with England over a 
right of way in the Sudan, laid claim 
to the Bahr el Ghazal and is to-day 
spreading rapine in the regions of Wadai 
and Tibesti, in the hope of bringing these 
undesirable territories under the in- 
fluence of the tricolor. 

The scene of France’s most energetic 
colonial aspirations is, however, Mo- 
rocco, which alike from its situation, soil 
and resources is undoubtedly the most 
desirable of the regions on the African 
littoral. This country, which is of con- 
siderable extent, comprising some 314,- 
000 square miles of territory, contains an 
extremely fertile tract along its western 
margin which is famous for its produce. 
It is populated by an intelligent tho some- 
what fierce and fanatical people. It pos- 
sesses a climate possible to Europeans, 
and is capable of the development of very 
considerable wealth. 

The feature of Morocco which most 
captivates the envy of the French is, 
however, its geographical! position, which 
makes it extremely desirable to the Gal- 
lic Empire builder. Its possession would 
bridge over the hiatus in the continuity 
of French colonies along the coast line of 
Northwest Africa. It would join a se- 
ries of naval harbors on the Atlantic, far 
away from the hated influence of per- 
fidious England. And, best of all, it 
would afford an equal command of the 
entrance to the Mediterranean with Gib- 
raltar. There is, in short, apart from the 
natural hesitancy of the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco, only one difficulty involved in the 
seizure of the country—the objection of 
Great Britain. And while the Sultan 
might be coerced—or dethroned—the 
objection of England, for the present at 
least, is recognized as paramount. 

But France, tho held in check by the 
attitude of this country, is not disheart- 
ened. Her extended intercourse with 














Russia has served as a useful object les- 
son in diplomacy, and, profiting by the 
example of her ally, she has embarked on 
a policy of pegging away, in the back- 
ground, with a view of consolidating her 
interests and strengthening her chances, 
pending the arrival of an opportunity 
when she may feel justified in striking. 
And the methods she has of late years 
employed in regard to Morocco are both 
interesting and instructive. 

Morocco of to-day presents the cu- 
rious spectacle of a country existing in 
spite of itself. The State is vested in the 
Sultan, who is probably the most auto- 
cratic despot intrusted with the govern- 
ment of so vast a country. He receives 
the revenue derived from the taxes and 
imports and is beholden to no one. His 
ministers are merely his nominees, whom 
he favors and discards at pleasure, and 
the condition of the State is so corrupt 
that the good will of the Sultan is bought 
and sold in direct negotiation with the 
ruler himself. As with appointments, 
so with justice. Everything in Morocco 
is bought and sold, and the greatest priv- 
ileges go to the highest bidder. In a 
State existing under such circumstances 
’ it follows that life and property are of 
doubtful value, and it may be said that 
but for the influence of the foreign rep- 
resentatives stationed along the coast line 
to protect the interests of their country- 
men, the conditions of existence would 
be absolutely intolerable. 

The various consuls and diplomatic 
representatives quartered in Morocco 
necessarily play a very important part in 
the affairs of the inhabitants. Indeed, 
so fully has their influence come to be 
recognized that it is quite a usual thing 
for native merchants and traders to cul- 
tivate the good offices of their foreign 
agents in order that they may obtain 
their protection and benefit by the secur- 
ity and immunity from spoliation ac- 
corded by their patronage. This circum- 
stance has been made extensive use of 
by French agents who have not only 
given appointments of various kinds to 
influential Moors, who are thus guar- 
anteed from the oppression of their rul- 
ers as well as protected in case of any 
attempt on their liberty, but also con- 
ferred a nominal right of French citi- 
zenship on many of the traders in the ci- 
ties of Marrakesh and Meguinez. This 
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is done so that no justification may be 
wanting for any interference which the 
Algerian authorities may think fit to of- 
fer in Moorish affairs. In short, it only 
needs a hint from across the frontier for 
the bogus Frenchmen in Morocco to 
cause trouble, and, as soon as this occurs, 
the Algerian Governor will insist on his 
right of sending troops to guard the in- 
terests of his fellow citizens. As a mat- 
ter of fact, fully one-half the naturalized 
Frenchmen in Morocco do not speak a 
word of French, have never quitted their 
native district, and have not even heard 
of the existence of a place called France. 

While this process has been ‘progress- 
ing unostentatiously during the past 
four or five years the French have not 
been idle in other directions. The bound- 
aries between France and Morocco were 
in the first place laid down arbitrarily 
on the map, and no extensive survey has 
been made. As a result local disputes 
are constantly cropping up, and it is rare- 
ly that a party of French troops is not en- 
gaged in “ rectifying” some portion of 
the border line, which is invariably 
pushed a mile or two westward. In this 
way Algerian territory has been ex- 
tended so as to have its boundary at 
points ill suited to defensive action. And 
as the demarkating line has been pushed 
back the railway has been pushed for- 
ward, until the region of the northern 
Allas has been placed in direct communi- 
cation with Algiers and Oran. French 
activity during the past few years has, in 
short, placed Morocco at the disposal of 
France—provided that no other Power 
throws itself into the breach and cham- 
pions the cause of the Moors. 

The Sultan’s army, tho somewhat fear- 
ful to look at, is not calculated to hold 
its own against European troops; it 
would doubtless melt away at the first 
attack. And the French take care that 
no other assistance than their own is ac- 
cepted for the purpose of drilling or or- 
ganizing the Moorish cohorts. Nor are 
the opportunities of these Gallic exploit- 
ers restricted to army organization. A 
number of Mohammedan agents are re- 
tained in the French service, who traverse 
the country in all directions, and extend 
their employers’ interests among the na- 
tives of the interior, by vaunting the 
power of France, and offering protection 
to those who consent to seek naturaliza- 
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tion. This practice is of course illegal, 
but there is no one to object, and the 
Moors soon find that the power of the 
French is sufficient to protect them in 
some degree from the extortion and 
cruelty of their oppressive cairds, on 
whom a threat to appeal to the French 
agent nearly always produces an effect. 
Of late France has been unusually ac- 
tive on the borders of Morocco. She has 
sent two expeditions across the frontier. 
In April last she occupied Igli, a town 
160 miles west of the Algerian border 
line, as laid down on the French maps. 
This action, if upheld, brings French ac- 
tivity to the borders of Ziguig and Taf- 
ilat, and makes an incursion into Mo- 
rocco, which throws all those which have 
gone before it into the shade. The other 
day occurred the death of Sid-el-Arbi, 
the Vizier and trusted favorite of the 
Sultan. The event was promptly fol- 
lowed by renewed activity on the part of 
the French force which has been main- 
tained in the Gurard district for some 
time past, and the occupation of Tim- 
minuim and the surrounding productive 
territory has been announced. So far 
these operations have only been opposed 


Cromwell 


The In lependent 


in a half-hearted manner, but it is gen- 
erally understood that any prolonged op- 
position to French action in Eastern Mo- 
rocco will at once be followed by the dis- 
patch of an army corps from Algeria, 
with instructions to march on Fez and 
Meguinezas, a protest against the inter- 
ference with French designs. 

Meanwhile Great Britain looks on, 
watching events, and does nothing. It is 
rumored that communications have passed 
between her, Germany, Spain and Italy 
with regard to the maintenance of the 
Moroccan boundaries, but no further in- 
formation is available, and England, the 
country most interested, must perforce 
rest content with the knowledge that her 
agent is on good terms with the Sultan, 
and that her subject, Caid Maclean, is 
yet in command of the royal bodyguard. 

Of the intention of France to annex 
Morocco there cannot be the slightest 
doubt. It remains to be seen whether 
England shall succeed in restraining the 
hand of her impetuous neighbor, or 
whether she will, as in the case of Tu- 
nis, attain her aim in the teeth of indig- 
nant protest. . 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Redivivus 


By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 


LIVER CROMWELL is the man 
of the last years of this century 
quite as truly as he was of any 

of the years between 1648 and 1658. He 
has been maligned, spit upon, ignored by 
shallow souls, but after nearly two cen- 
turies and a half he is coming to his 
kingdom in royal state. For two hun- 
dred years he was remembered only as 
the impersonation of bigotry and unrea- 
soning cruelty. Thomas Carlyle, with 
his passion for men who have done some- 
thing, seems to have divined the truth 
about Cromwell, even before he began 
his search among the rubbish-heaps: of 
papers and pamphlets relating to the pe- 
riod of the Commonwealth, which had 
been dumped in a confused mass in the 
British Museum. Since that time the 


great Protector has gradually grown into 





the attention of the thinking world. 
What a revolution in public sentiment 
the truth concerning him has worked! 
Since Carlyle, many biographies have 
appeared, and several more areannounced 
as soon to be issued. Among the more 
prominent of these works are those of J. 
Alanson Picton, M.P., the Rev. Paxton 
Hood, Frederick Harrison, Robert F. 
Horton, D.D., Professor S. R. Gardner, 
the greatest hisforian of the Common- 
wealth, while others are announced by 
Charles Fitz, a new edition of Samuel 
H. Church’s, one by Arthur Patison, an- 
other by Horace G. Groser, another by 
John Morley, which is appearing as a 
serial in the Century, and a study of 
Cromwell by Governor Roosevelt which 
is also appearing serially in Scribner’s. 
Of these the most elaborate and thorough 

















Cromwell 


is that of Professor Gardner, the most 
satisfying that by Frederick Harrison, 
and the most appreciative of the forces 
which made the man, that by Robert F. 
Horton. 

Another indication of the change in 
public sentiment in England is the erec- 
tion of a monument to the memory of 
Cromwell near the entrance of St. Ste- 
phen’s hall, and not far from the gates on 
which the infuriated mob placed his head 
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party which withdrew the proposal that 
the work should be undertaken by the na- 
tion. It is better that the memorial 
should have been given by an individual. 
The nation does not yet appreciate the 
greatest man who ever ruled England. 
The Irish people hate Cromwell because 
of the severity of his campaigns in that 
island; the Established Church hates 
him because he introduced absolute re- 
ligious liberty; royalty and the nobility 
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OLIVER CROMWELL, 
From the portra't by Samuel Cooper in Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, England, 


or what they believed to be his head. The 
last Liberal Government in England 
voted a small sum for the erection of a 
statue, but finally, because of the opposi- 
tion of the Irish members, probably, the 
project was abandoned. Since then 
some one has given $25,000 for the 
statue. It was not known at first who 
the donor was, but recently it has been 
announced that the giver was Lord Rose- 
bery himself, the Prime Minister of the 





do not love him because his ideal of a 
State was a pure democracy under the 
rule of Almighty God, the only King 
whose sovereignty he ever willingly rec- 
ognized. An illustration of the way 
Cromwell and his work are still ignored 
in England is found in the fact that at 
Marston Moor, Dunbar, and Worcester, 
there is nothing whatever to mark the 
places where those decisive battles were 
fought; while at Naseby there is only a 
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small monument reared by some one 
who, tho not in sympathy with Crom- 
well’s work, was impartial enough to 
recognize its historical importance. I 
once inquired in every store in Hunting- 
ton, where books are sold, and where 
Cromwell was born, for a life of the 
kingliest man who ever walked the 
streets of that sleepy town, but not a 
scrap of printed information about him 
was to be obtained for love or money. 
Lord Rosebery has done many things 
meriting the gratitude of loyal English- 
men, but nothing more worthy of com- 
mendation than the erection of this 
statue, which is said to be one of the fin- 
est in London. At its unveiling he de- 
livered a noble oration in the presence of 
a company that but a decade ago would 
hardly have dared to do honor to the 
name of the hero of the Commonwealth. 

It is well that English-speaking people 
are coming to appreciate Cromwell, for 
he has been strangely misunderstood. 
Carlyle says that the period of the Puri- 
tan revolution is one of the most impor- 
tant in history, and “ the last of the hero- 
isms.” No one can know well the his- 
tory of Great Britain and much less that 
of the United States, without a knowl- 
edge of that stormy time, for then the 
fires burned most fiercely in which the 
principles which rule this modern world 
were forged. 

Cromwell did not fail, neither has his 
work been lost, as many have imagined. 
To be sure, he founded no republic, and 
Charles the Second returned to power, 
but he came back to a throne limited by 
the will of the people. Cromwell’s free 
Church did not long survive his death, 
but year by year the liberty which he 
sought has been gradually realized, and 
complete disestablishment cannot be far 
in the distance. His idea that only pure 
and good men should minister at the al- 
tars of the State, as at the altars of the 
Church, is still a dream, but it is a dream 
which is becoming the settled conviction 
of an increasingly large number of the 
citizens of many lands. 


Cromwell’s plan for a Protestant 


league has never assumed definite form, 
but all that he intended to accomplish by 
such a league has been achieved. Of 
no great leader could it ever have been 
said with so much truth, “his soul is 
marching on.” 


The Independent 





The last few years have removed many 
misconceptions concerning Cromwell. 
It was formerly supposed that his cruel- 
ty alone was responsible for the death of 
Charles the First, but it has been proved 
beyond question that. Cromwell wished 
to save Charles, and that he would have 
done so had that unhappy monarch had 
any regard for the sanctity of his word. 
Admirable a man as the King was in 
many ways, he seemed to believe that 
truth had no claims on him when he 
was dealing with the Puritans. Not un- 
til he was firmly convinced that the wel- 
fare of the principles for which he was 
struggling demanded that Charles be re- 
moved from the possibility of plotting 
against parliamentary government did 
the Protector consent to the death of the 
King. He may have acted without suffi- 
cient justification, but he did not act 
from cruelty or vengeance. He was con- 
science incarnate, and not until con- 
science commanded did he yield to what 
he had come to believe was necessary 
to the welfare of the people. 

It has been said that Cromwell was 
ambitious. If by that is. meant that he 
sought personal aggrandizement, the - 
charge is untrue. In eleven years he rose 
from an obscure farmer of “the fens ” 
to be the foremost statesman and soldier 
in the world, but he rose by sheer great- 
ness of character. He was the one unique 
figure in England, and where he was all 
other men seemed small. If he had been 
ambitious he would have consented to be 
King; but when his friends were ready 
to crown him, he declined the prize be- 
cause he never could convince himself 
that God had called him to that high po- 
sition. No man ever sought less for 
himself. He made no provision that the 
office of Protector should continue in his 
family. He never used the State for 
selfish purposes. 

But it is said that he was narrow, intol- 
erant and a bigot. No charge was ever 
more utterly baseless. In him for the 
first time in English history we are intro- 
duced to a ruler who sought to give to 
all classes of people absolute religious 
freedom. He wished to establish a 
Protestant League, not to persecute 
Roman Catholics, but to protect Prot- 
estants. Roman Catholics under his 
Sway were as safe as Puritans. Even 
in Ireland, where his supposed intol- 

















Cromwell 


declared 


erance was most intense, he 
amnesty to all not found with arms 


in their hands. If thousands of that 
persuasion were cut down it was not 
because of their creed, but because they 
were in rebellion against the existing 
Government. In his own religious faith 
Cromwell was a Calvinist and a Separat- 
ist. He believed in the Bible and in the 
Sovereignty of God, and with equal in- 
tensity he believed in entire separation 
of Church and State. Thus he came at 
length to be divided from his former al- 
lies, the Presbyterians of Scotland. The 
Presbyterians were desirous of doctrinal 
purity, but they were not opposed to an 
established Church. Hence he found 
himself fighting Presbyterians; but it 
was because they had deserted the cause 
of the people and sided with the crown. 
When he moved toward the north, and 
after he had won the unequal fight at 
Dunbar, he tried to force or even to in- 
fluence the faith of none. His proclama- 
tions were full of charity and tolerance. 
One of the most beautiful and typical 
incidents in his career was his interview 
with George Fox, the Quaker. Fox came 
to him as the prophets of old came into 
the presence of the Hebrew kings. The 
Protector laid aside the duties of his 
high office and like a child listened to 
that man of the spirit, whom many re- 
garded as insane, as if he were,a messen- 
ger from God. After the interview was 
over he thanked him for his coming, and 
told him that if they could talk thus oft- 
ener they would find wonderful things 
waiting to be revealed to them in the 
word of God. In his tolerance Cromwell 
was far ahead of his time. Calvin con- 
sented to the burning of Servetus, but 
Cromwell protected Roman Catholics, 
Unitarians, Presbyterians, Quakers, and 
all classes of believers, and was anxious 
only that all should be true to the light as 
it had come to them. There cannot be 
found in history a more generous hearted 
and tolerant ruler than Oliver Cromwell, 
when he was dealing with the religious 
convictions of his fellow men. 

One fact not generally known is that 
the modern supremacy of Great Britain, 
both by land and sea, began with the Pro- 
tector. His leadership impressed Europe 
as it had never been impressed before, 
and never has been since. His admirals 
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established the naval mastery of Eng- 
land. France, Spain and Italy needed 
only the expression of his will to obey his 

wishes. He had few foreign complica- 

tions, altho two or three times he took oc- 

casion to speak to the European powers 

in the interests of liberty and humanity 

in tones which if used by any other ruler 

would have been resented. The most 

astute diplomats and the bravest soldiers 

of his time were content to leave him 

alone. But in England his pathway was 

never smooth. He was no idle idealist. 

He saw both what was right and 

what was practicable, and wasted 

no strength in following mere dreams. 

Consequently while all Continental 

Europe acknowledged his sway, par- 

ties in his own land were constantly: 
contesting his right to rule. The “ level- 

ers” insisted that he was a time-server, 

and did not go far enough, and the stick- 

lers for precedent were ever declaring 

that he went too far. To achieve what 

he achieved in the face of such difficul- 

ties as he faced was a stupendous task. 

He never hesitated because a work was 

perilous, but marched ever forward, con- 

fident that he was divinely called to his 

mighty mission. 

This brings into prominence the most 
conspicuous trait of the Protector’s char- 
acter. He was profoundly religious. Dr. 
Horton has well called his biography of 
Cromwell “A study in Personal Reli- 
gion.” His letters are full of faith in 
God and in his Providence. They are 
not the utterances of one who is posing 
for effect, but rather of a sincere man 
opening his heart to his friends. Every 
battle which he fought was preceded by 
long and agonizing prayer, and every vic- 
tory he won he ascribed to God alone. In 
the midst of the fight at Dunbar he halt- 
ed his troops and sang before them the 
Psalm beginning “ Let God arise, let his 
enemies be scattered.” The passion of 
his life was to know and to do the will 
of God. He may have been narrow in 
his theology, and severe in his ideals of 
personal conduct, but his faith and his 
actions flowed naturally from his reli- 
gious experience and from his loyalty to 
the righteous life. The contrast between 
Cromwell and Napoleon was world-wide. 
The latter was selfish—a monumental 
egotist who served France that he might. 
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exalt himself—but the former lived only 
to be obedient to the will of God and to 
advance his kingdom on the earth. 

The death of Cromwell was singularly 
pathetic. It occurred on the anniversary 
of one of his greatest victories—on his 
day, as he was accustomed to call it. His 
daughter, dear as his life to him, had died 
a few days before. He never recovered 
from the shock. The mightiest ruler 
Great Britain ever had, the man whose 
will was the law of Europe, literally died 
of a broken heart. That fact reveals the 
tender side of his nature. From the field 
of Dunbar he wrote to his wife that she 
was the dearest person in the world to 
him. In his domestic relations he was 
as tender as a child; in the discharge of 
his public duties he was immovable. 


The Independent 








It augurs well for our time that Crom- 
well’s greatness is being recognized. No 
man in history is more vitally related to 
our republic than he. The Puritan revo- 
lution naturally preceded the American 
Revolution, and Cromwell was the neces- 
sary forerunner of Washington and Lin- 
coln. He was not perfect. Measured 
by our standards, he was rough, some- 
times cruel, often apparently heartless, 
but he was a man who feared God and 
worked righteousness; the kind of a 
man who will be needed again if wealth 
and luxury blind men to the unseen and 
the eternal, and make them forget that 
the right of man to liberty of thought 
and of worship is indefeasible and eter- 
nal. 


4 
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Excavations in Rome. 
By Richard Norton, 


DirRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL oF CLAssICAL STUDIES AT ROME. 


HEN about a year anda half ago 
Signor Boni, probably the most 
capable and broadly learned 

member of the Italian Department of 
Antiquities, was authorized to undertake 
excavations in the Forum, no one ex- 
pected that the work would be so rich 
in result as has been the case. Impartial 
students recognized that the ealier work 
on this site had been boggled, and they 
looked to see many mistakes corrected, 
much half-finished work completed, and 
a certain number of new discoveries con- 
cerning the original position and con- 
struction of the buildings which former- 
ly stood in the Forum. Their hopes have 
been more than satisfied. 

During the first months there was time 
for little more than removing loose earth 
that ought to have been moved years ago. 
But even this led to the finding of two 
most interesting objects. One of these 


was the base of the altar, or column,- 


erected where the murdered body of Ju- 
lius Cesar was burned. The other was 
the “‘ Black Stone,” or so-called “ Tomb 
of Romulus,” over which and the com- 
plex of monuments in its immediate 
neighborhood there has since raged 
among numerous scholars a bitter war. 
The problem is this: Certain Latin writ- 


ers mention that in the Comitium there 
was a black stone which the masses 
thought marked the spot where Romulus 
or his stepfather, Faustulus, had been 
buried. There is absolutely no doubt that 
the better educated people of those days 
questioned the accuracy of this popular 
superstition. However that may be, when 
a year ago a small carefully made bit of 
paving of black marble was discovered 
in the Comitium, and Signor Boni sug- 
gested that this was the “ Black Stone,” 
a storm of contradictions broke over him. 
The stone was not black, it was not a 
stone, but many stones; Romulus never 
existed, and so could not have been 
buried, etc. Much of this spirit of con- 
tradiction was aroused probably by a 
(unrealized) instinct of envy of the good 
sense and good fortune of the discover 
of this entertaining memento of early 
traditions. To-day most of those whose 
knowledge gives them the right to an 
opinion agree that tho restored, perhaps 
more than once, in past ages it is nev- 
ertheless the Black Stone, and is a most 
interesting monument of a time when 
mythology was the natural expression of 
the untutored minds of a people who 
lacked accurate records of their prede- 
cessors. 














Even more vehement than the discus- 
sion about the “ Tomb 6f Romulus ” has 
been that aroused by the lower portion of 
a square stone shaft on the four sides of 
which words are cut. This was found be- 
neath the “ Black Stone.” The difficulty 
of deciphering the meaning of this in- 
seription is great, for beside the fact that 
only a very few words of each line are 
preserved, they are of the earliest type of 
Latin, which is but partially known. 
Nevertheless Italian and German schol- 
ars have interpreted the words, and 
shown that the inscription concerned reg- 
ulations of sacrifice. Further evidence 
of the sacred nature of the spot was 
plainly visible in the large quantity of 
remains of burnt offerings that lay about 
the stone shaft, while scattered through 
the ashes and bones of animals were 
found many small objects of votive char- 
acter. These were of many kinds— 
weights, pottery, bits of metal and small 
figures of bone and bronze. The bronze 
figures, about three inches high, are not 
only of archeological interest, but also 
of such excellent workmanship that they 
can fairly be ranked as works of art. 

The next important find of a character 
to appeal to others than specialists was a 
hoard of some 400 gold coins. These 
had been placed, or, perhaps, simply 
dropped, by their former owner in a small 
and probably little used passage in the 
House of the Vestal Virgins. The en- 
trance to the passage had been afterward 
walled up and the coins forgotten. Their 
fresh condition showed they had never 
been long in circulation, and made it easy 
to read their legends. All were struck 
by late rulers—Anthemius, Euphemia, 
Leo—and circumstantial evidence makes 
it probable that they were hidden or lost 
during the rebellion of Ricimer in the 
year 472 A. D. 

This is the second time in recent years 
that a hoard of coins has been found in 
the House of the Vestals. The first, com- 
posed of over eight hundred Anglo- 
Saxon silver pieces, was found in an 
earthenware jar in 1883. These were 
“ Peter’s Pence,” and were found among 
the remains of a medieval house (built 
in a corner of the House of the Vestals), 
which must have belonged to an official 
of the Pope. Both these treasure-troves 
are now in the National Museum. 
Besides the opjects already mentioned 
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quantities of small articles have come to 
light from one end of the Forum to the 
other. In most cases their state of pres- 
ervation leaves much to be desired, but 
they are of great value to the student, 
and as they are to be kept in the Forum 
they will be of much more interest to the 
traveler than if laid out in some distant 
museum like bodies in a morgue. Signor 
Boni’s idea of making a little local mu- 
seum out of one of the old buildings in 
the Forum is excellent. In these days of 
easy travel objects ought, more than ever 
before, to be kept, so far as possible, 
where they grew. When the world is 
ransacked and its products heaped to- 
gether by the thousand and by the ton 
the gathered materials lose much of their 
beauty and interest and become little bet- 
ter than archeological junk. Museums 
and galleries ought to (and might if 
people cared fer them) exist in every 
town, but the time has come to check 
the mania for indiscriminate collectiag— 
particularly when this is done at the ex- 
pense of morality. There was an excuse 
for Lord Elgin’s action in regard to the 
Parthenon marbles that can be adduced 
in but few cases nowadays, and it is bet- 
ter that fewer people should see a work 
of art provided they see it as nearly as 
possible in its original position than that, 
torn from its natural surroundings, it 
should be exposed, like a circus-show, to 
the restless gaze of a multitude who only 
go near it on the “free day.” Educa- 
tion and science have been made the ex- 
cuse for too much satisfaction of the mere 
desire of possession—the collector’s pas- 
sion in its degraded form. 

Of the buildings which have been ex- 
plored most interest was aroused, at least 
earlier in the year, by the Basilica 7Emil- 
ia. As was expected, only a few frag- 
ments of the superstructure were found, 
but in clearing the ground several inter- 
esting inscriptions (which, fortunately, 
can be read and understood) came to 
light, and many blocks of marble carved 
with beautiful decorative work. Fur- 
thermore, on digging below the floor of 
this basilica a set of sewers were found; 
judging from their construction and re- 
lation to surrounding monuments there 
is a strong probability that it will be pos- 
sible to prove that the famous Cloaca 
Maxima is by no means so old as has 
been thought. It has always been said 
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that the Cloaca Maxima was constructed 
in that very misty period, the time of the 
Kings. If it belongs to that epoch it is 
unique and not to be explained. Should 
it be possible to show that it is not so old 
as this by several centuries it will no 
longer form a class by itself, but will fall 
into line with other monuments that 
show similar excellencies of construc- 
tion. 

At the present moment our attention is 
chiefly claimed by the digging going on 
where the Church of Santa Maria Lib- 
eratrice stood. It was a few months ago 
that the authorities of the Church sold 
the property to the Government. Both 
parties to the contract were equally in- 
terested in seeing this bit of ground 
cleared of the ugly church, for besides 
the remains of the Temple of Augustus, 
which once stood here, there were to be 
found those of a very early and impor- 
tant church called Santa Maria Antiqua. 
This church has been explored more than 
once in past centuries, usually by persons 
in search of marble, but it has never been 
properly cared for. It is now being 
cleared, and the early and very interest- 
ing fresco paintings, partially described 
by earlier students, are once more visible. 
These paintings are of various dates, the 
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earliest showing dependence on classic 
style, the labor¢being crude and power- 
ful Byzantine work. This will be one of 
the most interesting monuments in the 
Forum. 

Until recently it was feared that ow- 
ing to lack of funds Signor Boni might 
be compelled before long to stop his val- 
uable work. The results of it are, how- 
ever, interesting in so many different 
ways that he is almost certain to obtain 
all necessary support, especially since the 
King and Queen have looked over the 
ground and expressed their high appre- 
ciation of the work. In one way is it pos- 
sible for Americans to share in the under- 
taking. Signor Boni is not one of those 
who having made an excavation con- 
sider themselves justified in leaving the 
Forum or any other site scarred with 
ditches and hideous with mounds of dirt 
or holes. So when he finishes digging 
he puts the spot in neat order and plants 
it with flowers—the classic ones prefer- 
ably. The charm added thereby is great. 
So far the expense has been borne main- 
ly by himself and his friends, and an oc- 
casional tourist. There are doubtless 
others, lovers of flowers and of Rome, 
who would like to lend a helping hand. 


Rog, ITAty. 


Theosophy New and Old. 


By Washburn Hopkins, 


PRoFEssoR OF SANSKRIT AND COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 


ODERN theosophy differs from 
most other sects in being taken 
seriously only by its own disci- 

ples. With other creeds we differ re- 
spectfully ; at theosophy we feel amused. 
Is it ignorance or a substratum of com- 
mon sense that prompts the incredulous 
smile? A modicum of both, perhaps. 
When a child tells us that he knows 
something very important but it is a se- 
cret, we smile in the same way. Our 
maturer wisdom teaches ts that the mys- 
tery is one not essential to our happiness. 
Great truths cannot remain hidden long. 
What is vital grows, expands and be- 
comes known to all. 

An inkling of this seems lately to have 
affected our modern theosophists. For- 
merly, with a fine disregard of historic 





actuality, the illuminate claimed that they 
taught “esoteric”? Buddhism. Then it 
was shown that Buddhism had no eso- 
teric teaching. Buddha himself said that 
he held no “ closed fist” or mystery kept 
from the multitude. 

Whether it is a tardy recognition of 
this fact or merely the inkling just re- 
ferred to that has moved the high priest- 
ess of theosophy to shift the claim and at 
the same time to enlighten us as to the 
true inwardness of theosophy is imma- 
terial. The important point is that she 
has recently come very near to revealing 
what theosophy is. 

In Mrs. Besant’s lately published ad- 
dress at the Benares Central Hindu Col- 
lege she still calls theosophy the “ hid- 
den wisdom of ancient India,” but she 














adds that it is the “ teaching of the Mas- 
ters of Yoga,” and says further : “ Theos- 
ophy is the root of all religions, the 
basis of all the teachings, and it unites 
them all. All the faiths of the 
world join in this, for it is divine wisdom. 
The common ground of all re- 
ligions. . Hindu, Buddhist, Chris- 
tian or Mussulman.” 

It is true that the priestess does not 
open the closed doors of her temple, nor 
offer in person to show us more than this. 
But she has done what is far better, 
given us the keys to the doors and per- 
mitted us, with their help, to enter the 
inner shrine. And certainly we shall do 
so, for the secret appears to be momen- 
tous after all. To unearth the root of all 
religions is a serious matter. We ob- 
serve that the shrine where the root is 
cherished lies back of two doors. The 
outer we open with this key: “ Theos- 
ophy is the common ground of Hindu- 
ism, Buddhism, Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism.” 

By subtracting from each what is pe- 
culiar to itself we can easily ascertain 
what is the common ground of these 
four religions. The moral side may be 
omitted, for we are dealing here with 
things metaphysical, not ethical, and the 
common ground is one of divine wisdom. 
The wisdom, then, peculiar to Christian- 
ity is the interrelation of God, Christ 
and soul; to Mohammedanism, the in- 
terrelation of God and soul and the of- 
fice of the Prophet ; to Hinduism, the re- 
lation of God to gods and men; to Bud- 
dhism, in so far as it recognizes God and 
soul at all, which it does not recognize in 
its earlier phase, the relation of God to 
soul, and of soul to Karma, a factor also 
in Hinduism. 

The only common ground here is the 
relation of God to soul. The science 
which expounds this relation correctly 
might well call itself theosophy or divine 
wisdom. But Mrs. Besant says that her 
theosophy is this relation as expounded 
by the Masters of Yoga. This, then, is 
the key to the inner door, the true ex- 
planation is that of the Yogin. 

But here we turn about, somewhat dis- 
comfited at finding out that we needed 
to borrow no key. The mystery was 
ours-all the time. For tho there are 
many Hindu religions which make a 
show of concealing truth, it is exactly the 
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religious philosophy of the Yogin which 
from the beginning boasts that it is open 
to all to learn, “a religion for the king 
and for the slave, even for women,” if 
Mrs. Besant will excuse the discourteous 
contempt implied in the words of one of 
her old masters. The Yoga religion is a 
mystery only as all metaphysical mat- 
ters are mysterious, but it is not a “ hid- 
den wisdom” in any other sense. The 
Masters of Yoga published all their se- 
crets two thousand years ago, not only in 
philosophical works, Sutra, but even in 
popular tracts intended for the many. 

We fear, therefore, that Mrs. Besant 
has been hoaxing us again. At first she 
advertised theosophy as esoteric Bud-- 
dhism, and now when the public kriows 
that Buddhism is not esoteric, she shifts 
the seductive title and calls it the “hidden 
wisdom of the Yogins.” What will bedone 
when every one recognizes that the Yo- 
gins’s wisdom was not and never has 
been hidden? For theosophy without 
mystery would certainly be unprofitable, 
if not stale and flat. 

Nevertheless, it is useful to know that 
tho we had the key we hold it now with 
the priestess’s own acknowledgment that 
it is the right one and that we are au- 
thorized to use it. What, then, is that 
which is supposed to lie concealed behind 
the “ Teaching of the Masters of Yoga?” 
Obviously the best way to find out is to 
back out of Mrs. Besant’s shrine as soon 
(and respectfully) as possible, and turn 
to the old masters themselves. For who 
knows what caricature of their teaching 
may be taught in a temple where even the 
high priestess says, in contradiction of 
their own words, that they concealed their 
wisdom? This, then, is their teaching, 
the old Masters of Yoga. 

The human soul (they say) is a power- 
ful little engine, much more powerful 
than the box in which it is encased. It is 
part of the Supreme Soul, and when once 
it succeeds in getting out of its box by 
cutting the chains of matter which bind 
it there it becomes a godkin on its own 
account and like its Supreme Prototype 
can control matter. Yes, and other souls 
less powerful than itself. When it has 
succeeded in doing this the soul lives a 
very active and agreeable life, for to keep 
in fit spiritual condition it must exercise 
itself vigorously ‘in such a way as to 
maintain and increase its power over 
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matter. Therefore it leaps with mighty 
leaps, even over the Himalayas; enlarges 
itself till it is big as the earth; condenses 
itself till itis the size of an atom; stands 
on one toe (for it has a subtile body of its 
own), and standing thus shakes the 
whole earth. Furthermore, with its 
handy little body it can creep like a fairy 
into other people, and control them by 
psychic force, making them do anything 
it wishes. All the time the soul is en- 
gaged in these useful diversions the gross 
body, or, in other “words, the man to 
whom the soul belongs, being deprived 
of soul, naturally lies inert and senseless. 
But when the soul, still tied, like a bird to 
a string, at last comes back to the body, 
then the Yogin wakes up in body and be- 
comes like other men. 

At last, however, this perpetual exer- 
cise so strengthens the soul that it can 
break all its bonds. Then the soul flies 
up, leaving the broken string and the 
cage behind it, never looking back, but 
soaring up to heaven, where it roams 
about in great happiness, free of all 
earthly ties, riding on a celestial car “ at- 
tended by lovely women and with a mu- 
sical accompaniment,” or, if it will, 
abandoning even these celestial joys and 
entering the Supreme Soul. 

The Masters of Yoga are not quite 
unanimous on this last point. The ear- 
lier Yogins were content with control- 
ling nature even after death, and looked 
forward wistfully to the time when they 
could stop practicing austerities on earth 
and sojourn for ever in the company of 
beautiful damsels. The later Masters, 
however, regarded this goal as too world- 
ly, and taught that all the eight powers 
of the soul were practiced simply to 
strengthen it and prepare it for imme- 
diate absorption into the Supreme Soul. 
Therefore in the case of a perfect Yogin 
all these exercises and heavenly delights 
ceased just before death. The man’s 
soul was “ freed,” and went directly into 
the Supreme Soul, while the man without 
a soul still retained mind and senses. But, 
it is added, ingenuously, “he dies very 
soon after this.” 

This is the essential teaching of Yoga 
according to the ancient philosophers. 
3ut of course there is a great deal which 
leads up to this, the culmination of the 
teaching. No man can serve two mas- 
ters. The Yogin must sacrifice body to 


soul. All gross desires, fancies and 
thoughts must. be suppressed, for such 
thought has no place in soul. First of 
all, like any ascetic, the Yogin must get 
rid of moral faults—some masters give 
one group and some give another—and 
this requires self-restraint. Much more 
severe, however, is the discipline neces- 
sary to “release.” This is effected by 
strenuous exercises. Yogin means “ one 
who fits himself or exercises” (subse- 
quently understood as “ one who fits him- 
self for union” with God). He must sit 
in certain painful postures, checking his 
breath, and reducing thought to a mini- 
mum by staring at the tip of his nose. 
He must “ place his soul ” in this or that 
part of the body and so gradually acquire 
mastery over it, or rather let the soul, 
which is the true self, acquire mastery 
over the body. He must learn to starve 
and subsist not only on air, but almost 
without it. He must “ concentrate 
thought,” but not in our sense, for the 
concentration aimed at is such focusing 
of the mind on one thing as to keep all 
thought quiet, or, in other words, he must 
learn to think of nothing. The highest 
expression of this meditation on nothing, 
dhyana, is the cataleptic trance, Samadhi, 
in which the mind is suppressed but the 
soul is in full activity. In this state it 
roams about practicing the “ eight Yogin 
powers,” or “lordships,’ as they are 
called, which prove the soul to be lord 
over matter. A Yogin with these powers 
is a Mahatman, or Master Soul. 

The most important power acquired by 
the Yogin was that of controlling other 
souls. The various Yogin tales handed 
down from a remote antiquity prove 
clearly that this was nothing less than 
hypnotic influence. This, moreover, was 
the secret of his real power. For any 
one can go into a trance, and, on recover- 
ing, tell what wonderful things one did 
invisibly, and the ‘scoffer may reply, 
“ Prove it.” But in the exercise of hyp- 
notic influence, which neither operator 
nor subject doubted was due to a trans- 
fer of soul, lay an argument not to be 
gainsaid. The proof, as the Yogin said, 
like his knowledge of God, was by “ au- 
topsy.” One could see for one’s self that 
the Yogin had a supernatural power. 

The Yogin was, in fact, the first prac- 
tical spiritualist or conductor of psychical 
research, and he made some interesting 
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discoveries both in psychic and in phys- 
ical matters. In the latter domain, for 
example, he learned how to go without 
eating, and almost without breathing, for 
weeks and months; an experience in- 
credible to robust beef eaters, but a fact 
nevertheless. The power is gained by a 
very gradual diminution of nutriment, 
whereby the Yogin is scientifically re- 
duced to a vital standstill. In this condi- 
tion with all his orifices closed with wax 
he can remain shut up in a box for six 
months. 

Such faculties made him patient, and 
his visions undoubtedly led him to be- 
lieve that he could do all that he saw him- 
self doing when entranced. In and for 
himself he is an interesting figure, if 
somewhat pathetic, with his dreams of 
music and fair damsels, and all the other 
joys which awake he refused to accept. 


A Realized 


By Geraldine 


OUSIN LUELLA HASKINS had 
always lived in other people’s 
houses. She had been minister- 

ing angel and household drudge to three 
generations of kinsfolk, and now, on her 
seventy-second birthday, she stood in the 
center of her sunny room in the Hexham 
Old Ladies’ Home, and surveyed with 
genuine satisfaction a limited domain 
which for the first time in her life she 
could call her own. The mild restric- 
tions of the Home seemed to her gentle 
soul a patent of unlimited freedom, and 
she experienced the unwonted independ- 
ence of a guest in a hotel. There on the 
walls bloomed the honeysuckle paper 
which she herself had selected in a flut- 
ter of pleasurable agitation. Under her 
feet was spread the Axminster carpet 
which for so many years she had admired 
in Mrs. Hemenway’s parlor, and lace 
curtains festooned the windows. The 
furniture was mostly new, tho Cousin 
Sarah White’s black walnut bedstead 
towered in sepulchral pride above the 
more modern articles, and on the mar- 
ble mantle shelf a china clock ticked 
cheerfully between the daguerreotypes 
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This then, according to Mrs. Besant, 
who has referred us to the old Masters 
we have been following, is theosophy, 
the root of all religions, which explains 
the relation of God and soul. It consists 
in the identification of all psychic mat- 
ter, God or soul, and the belief that the 
soul can acquire supernatural powers and 
fit itself for union with God by means of 
certain bodily exercises leading to the 
suppression of mental activity and the 
eventual release of the soul. 

We hesitate, however, to accept sup- 
pression of thought as the best means 
of acquiring knowledge. For we have a 
painful remembrance of the perfected 
Yogins who sit to-day in Benares with 
empty eye and vacuous face, the result 
of this same suppression of thought. But 
we are grateful to Mrs. Besant for let- 
ting us know exactly what theosophy is. 

New Haven, Conn. 


Ambition. 
W. Anthony. 


of Cousin Luella’s parents and the pho- 
tographs of her younger relations. The 
matron had just looked in, and compli- 
mented her by asking permission to show 
the room to visitors, for it was not often 
that the old ladies brought their own fur- 
niture. “It’s just elegant!” she said, 
“and that pier-glass is as handsome as 
it can be. You'll have plenty of callers 
to admire your taste, Miss Haskins.” 
Cousin Luella beamed with gratifica- 
tion and glanced timidly at her own 
image in the mirror. Her little fresh- 
colored, wrinkled face irradiated satis- 
faction as, for the first time in many 
years, she beheld her own slim, stooping 
figure, reflected from lace cap to con- 
gress gaiters, and recognized the merits 
and defects of her costume. “I must 
let down this skirt a good half inch. It 
kites right up in front; but may be that’s 
the way it’s gathered,” she said, medi- 
tatively. “Dear! what a comfort it is 
to be able to see the hang of your skirt! ” 

“‘You’ve had that pier-glass a good 
while, haven’t you, Cousin Luella?”’ her 
third cousin asked, who had come to see 
her. safely settled in her new quarters 
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and to bring her a pair of black gloves 
for a birthday present. She was a young 
married woman with a consumptive hus- 
band, and was just breaking up house- 
keeping in order to go with him to Col- 
orado. There were but a few of the 
third cousins left, and these had com- 
bined to purchase and furnish this home 
for her before their varying fortunes 
scattered them too widely to care per- 
sonally for her comfort. Cousin Luella, 
with the new pride of possession still on 
her face, turned to answer. If her life 
had been a hard one she had not realized 
it. Her genial, sunny spirit had found 
only interest and sympathy where an- 
other might have felt slighted and shut 
out. Nevertheless, the desire for and 
icove of personal belongings so strong 
in most women past middle life had lain 
dormant in her heart through years of 
quasi-visiting, and now put forth a late, 
triumphant blossom. 

“Yes, that looking-glass belonged to 
Aunt Luella White,” she said, “ and she 
left it to me because I was named after 
her. I always did think it was real hand- 
some. I was about eighteen when she 
died, and living with Sister Lydia. I re- 
member I wanted it put in the best par- 
lor, so’s I could see the hang of my skirt 
in it Sunday nights. I was pretty par- 
ticular when I was a girl. But Lydia 
wouldn’t set it there for fear ’twould 
mark up her new striped paper, so I 
sewed it up in rags and put it up attic. 

“T declare, it does seem as if every- 
thing came your way if you’ve only a 
mind to have a little bit of patience! 
Here I’ve been wanting all these years to 
have this glass set up and down in my 
own room, so’s I could see my whole 
dress in it, for if there’s anything on 
earth I do despise it’s a poor-hanging 
skirt—and there was always some rea- 
son why I couldn’t manage to have it. 
And now here I am, in this beautiful 
room, with a place to put everything just 
as I good and please, and no fear of 
marking somebody’s walls, either. Some 
folks might think it was sinful to speak 
of the Lord in the same breath with a 
looking-glass, but he knew how my heart 
was set on it, and he’s just given me my 
wish in his own good time. 

“You see, I was nothing but a grow- 
ing girl when mother died, and I went 
over to Lydia’s to live. Her husband was 
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sort of delicate, the same as Frank, and 
the children were little and close to- 
gether, and she' was glad enough to have 
somebody to help about the house. Eli 
Johnson’s folks lived next door. Eli was 
studying for the ministry and his 
mother was dreadful proud of him. He 
taught school over at Hingham Centre 
four years while he was waiting to get 
a charge, for he wasn’t satisfied with any 
little country parish. He was a young 
man of parts and a most edifying 
preacher, but somehow he had no luck 
at first, and I had all my house-linen 
made and marked and my best teaset 
bought before he got his chance. I used 
to wonder sometimes whether that 
looking-glass wasn’t too worldly for a 
minister’s parlor, but I was bound to 
have it, whether or no. Well, we doa 
lot of worrying that is never called for. 
The spring Lydia and the children came 
down with the typhoid fever Eli got his 
charge. It was a fine opportunity for 
such a young man—a big church in Con- 
cord, with a parsonage and all—and he 
wanted to start right away and take a 
wife out with him, so he came hot-foot 
up to the house to tell me we had better 
be married that day week. Well, of 
course, as far as my fixings went, I was 
ready enough, and had been any time in 
the last six years, except for getting a 
bonnet, but there were the children and 
Lydia down with the fever, and nobody 
to lift a finger to them but me, and I put 
it to him, Would it be right for me to 
leave them? He said that Scripture tells 
us to forsake all others and cleave only 
to your husband, and I hated to set my- 
self up against Eli, but somehow I 
couldn’t make it seem right to go, and he 
couldn’t make it seem right for me to 
stay, and the end of it was he up and 
asked Ellen Saunders, and she went with 
him to Concord instead of me. I was too 
busy to feel as bad as I might, and I just 
sent them the sheets and the china, for: I 
knew I never should have any use for 
‘em, and marrying in such a hurry she 
hadn’t a thing to set up house with. It 
wasn’t until the children were out again, 
and I was getting sort of tired, that I 
was up garret one day and my eyes lit 
on that pier-glass. Would you believe 
it, I couldn’t bear the sight of it, and I 
just sat down and cried so that if I 
hadn’t’ thought of the tea-biscuits burn- 
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ing in the oven I believe I might have sat 
there till doomsday. I’ve often thought 
since that I was never cut out for a min- 
ister’s wife, and that it was all ordered 
for the best, but I did feel dreadful 
pindling that spring, and if it hadn’t been 
for the sewing I don’t know what I 
should have done. 

“ Pretty soon after that, Aunt Martha 
Selby sent over word that she was ail- 
ing and wanted I should come and stay 
with her for a spell. At first I didn’t 
want to leave the children, and, besides, 
Aunt Martha had the name of being hard 
to get along with, but Lydia was set on 
my going, for she had an idea the old 
lady would take a fancy to me and leave 
me her money. I didn’t take many of my 
things with me, for I kept expecting to 
go back, but what with her rheumatism, 
and not being able to get anybody else to 
come near her, I stayed there the better 


part of six years. She was a pudgicky - 


old lady, but I never blamed her much, 
for she must have been a dreadful suf- 
ferer, and she was always real sorry when 
she got over her tantrums. She set an 
awful store by patchwork quilts, and I 
made her three while I was there, all in 
fancy patterns. Dear, dear! I have to 
laugh when I call to mind how mad it 
used to make me to have her rip out my 
whole day’s work every time she had a 
bad turn, but it seemed to give her a sort 
of comfort, poor soul, to pull and jerk 
those blocks apart as if she had a spite 
against them. She had generous streaks, 
too. The time she threw the kettle on the 
floor because I spoke up for Lydia’s hus- 
band she gave me six silver teaspoons, 
and she always told me she meant to put 
me down in her will for something hand- 
some, but she was taken suddenly at the 
last and we all shared alike. I think it 
was a good deal fairer myself. I should 
have hated to make any ill feeling, but 
Lydia always said she never could forgive 
herself for being so set about my going. 

“ After the funeral was over and the 
house put to rights I was feeling sort of 
run down, and I got a letter from my 
cousin Henry asking me to come and 
make his folks a long visit. Mother 
brought Henry up, so he’s always thought 
a lot of Lydia and me. So I packed up 
and went, but I hadn’t been there a month 
before Brother Charies was taken sick 
and they sent post haste for me. After 
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his wife died he always lived with her 
folks, and they looked after his little girl, 
but he seemed to hanker after his own 
flesh and blood toward the last. He 
lingered, Charles did, for most two years, 
and we went everywhere to try and save 
him. First we went South, and when 
that didn’t help him any we went West, 
but I tell you there isn’t a mite of use 
in fighting old-fashioned consumption, 
and it’s cruel to drag the poor sick creat- 
ures about from pillar to post when 
they’d be a sight better off in their own 
beds at home. We were terribly worried 
about little Minnie after her father died, 
and I never let that child out of my sight 
until she was fifteen years old and her 
mother’s folks wanted to send her to 
boarding school. She was a sweet, pretty 
girl and forward with her books, tho I 
say it who shouldn’t. We went through 
the spelling book and geography to- 
gether, and she was in the sixth reader 
and could do examples in partial pay- 
ments. Of course I was glad to have her 
have superior advantages, but I felt dread- 
fully about her going, and between sew- 
ing to get her ready and studying and 
crying my eyes went back on me, and I 
could’t do a thing but knit and help about 
the house. Then Lydia had to break up 
and go to live in Boston, and I took my 
things and went back to finish my visit at 
Henry’s. 

“TI was real pleasantly situated at 
Henry’s. They had a lovely house right 
in the middle of the town, and there was 
never a day that a dozen people didn’t 
run in to sit a minute and talk over the 
news. You see, everybody thought a. 
lot of Henry’s wife, and no wonder, for 
she was the sweetest, prettiest thing I ever 
laid my two eyes on. She was a beauti- 
ful singer, too, and read all the new 
books, and it was just a treat to hear her 
talk. I’ve always loved to listen to intel- 
lectual conversation, and I never felt so 
up with the times as when I was living 
with Henry and Emma. Henry was as 
smart as a steel trap and a great man for 
joking, and it was just laughing and tel- 
ling stories and carrying on from morn- 
ing till night. The sewing society met 
there every week, and they were real ac- 
tive in church work. Then in the even- 
ings they would have little companies 
and play games and have music, and, I de- 
clare, sometimes I used to be ashamed of 
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myself for setting so much store by gay- 
ety and clothes, and think what a mercy 
it was for Eli that I couldn’t go with 
him when he wanted I should. Henry’s 
wife was one of the easy kind and a 
master hand at contriving, tho she was 
too delicate to sew much, and she could 
cue up a bonnet in less ’en no time. She 
did have elegant clothes. Why, I sewed 
fourteen yards of jet trimming onto one 
green silk of hers, and as for the children, 
it was a pleasure to make their dresses, 
for they looked as pretty as dolls in them. 
I had a nice room all to myself, except 
when I had the baby to sleep with mie, 
with water handy right on the same floor, 
so I didn’t have it to lug up and down 
stairs, and every morning I used to call 
the children in and teach them their mul- 
tiplication table while I curled their hair 
over a stick. They used to sit on a has- 
sock in the chair, just as still as mice. 


There was some satisfaction in dressing - 


children like them. They were awful 
fond of me, too, and how they did love 
my cake and ginger snaps! They all 
thought a lot of my cooking, and every 
time they had a church fair the ladies 
used to come and bespeak some of my 
cake, and it always sold the first of any- 
body’s. I did enjoy my church there 
and attending lectures and concerts. I 
read a lot of books, too—that is, Emma 
used to read them aloud while I was sew- 
ing. Dear, dear. How pretty she used 
to look, lying there on the lounge, and she 
was a beautiful reader. She read most all 
of Dickens’s works winters while I was 
making the children’s clothes, and, I «le- 
clare, sometimes I’d get so wrought up 
over those characters aril their goings on 
that I’d sew Henry’s little pants together 
with one leg up and the other down. I'd 
always been anxious to improve my 
mind, but somehow I never had time for 
it until I went to live at Henry’s, and of 
course I know I never should ’a’ done it 
then if it hadn’t been for Emma. 

“T brought that looking glass with 
me, for I thought in such a dressy place, 
and seeing so much company, I’d need it 
then if I ever did. I thought some of 
asking Emma to set it up between the 
parlor windows, but she had one long 
glass in her wardrobe, and the minute 
she saw this she said, ‘Oh, that’s just 
the thing we want to put over the parlor 
mantlepiece. It’s all the fashion to have 





a strip of mirror over your lambrequin.’ 


So it was put up crossways instead of up 
and down, and it did look stylish, I’m free 
to confess. 

“IT never set more store by anybody 
than I did by Emma, and when she took 
the pneumonia it just seemed as if I 
couldn’t bear it anyway. It don’t seem 
right to me even now—all those little chil- 
dren, and such a lovely home, and every- 
body so fond of her, and she to be taken, 
while there was I, with my life no par- 
ticular good to anybody but myself, left 
to lay her in her coffin. Henry was like 
a crazy man. It shows pretty well that 
his loss had unsettled his mind when I 
tell you that not a week after the funeral 
he came to me and he said, ‘ Luella, I 
can’t stand it anyhow unless you'll say 
you'll marry me and be a mother to my 
poor children. I’ve always thought more 
of you than I did of anybody else in the 
world,’ he said, ‘and I want you to say 
that you'll never jeave me.’ Think of 
the poor crazy man asking me to take the 


place of that sweet, lovely woman. It’s 


awful to feel what grief can drive us to. 
Of course I reasoned with him and told 
him I’d never leave him and the children 
as long as they felt to need me, but as 
for my being fit to mention in the same 
day as Emma he’d be the first to see how 
sort of shocking it was when he got his 
senses back. Well, he argued and car- 
ried on for all the world like a child, but 
after a while he began to see reason and 
settle down. But Henry was a man who 
just could’t live alone, and so pretty soon 
he told me he was going to marry Miss 
Williams, who used to get up the mis- 
sionary box every year. He didn’t want 
me to go even then, but somehow I felt 
as if I couldn't stay. It didn’t seem 
right to me to see anybody in Emma’s 
place, and Miss Williams enjoyed good 
health and was a fine manager, so I 
couldn’t see that I was needed, but it did 
go to my heart to leave those children. 
Lydia’s oldest girl, Jennie, was going to 
be married that winter, so I went to Bos- 
ton to help fit her out. Henry’s wife— 
she that was Miss Williams—was real 
sweet to me, and Henry felt dreadful bad 
about my going and insisted on giving 
me all Emma’s clothes, and a brand new 
black silk that would stand alone. The 
clothes came in handy to make over for 
Lydia’s.girls, and they had a fine outfit. 
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Henry offered to give me back my little 
bit of money he had in the business, but 
I wouldn’t let him touch it. I’m sorry 
now I didn’t, for I should have had a lit- 
tle something to send him when his 
troubles came, instead of it’s being just 
one more thing on his mind, tho it was 
silly in him to worry about that. I took 
my mirror back to Lydia’s, and seems to 
me the poor thing’s had no abiding place 
ever since. I don’t believe there ever 
was a family had so much marrying and 
burying as ours. I suppose it was sin- 
ful, but twice I’ve sewed all day Sunday. 
Once’ was to fix up a traveling dress for 
Kate, the time she was invited to go to 
Niagara, and once was to finish Lydia’s 
mourning when poor Jennie died. Just 
think of the deaths there’s been in the last 
thirty years—and now there’s.only me 
left, and I ought to feel lonesomer than I 
do. I’m afraid I’m dreadful poor spirited. 
When I was a young woman I used to 
be a great hand to read about Florence 
Nightingale and Harriet Martineau, and 
to think how I’d do something great, the 
same as they did, and improve the world ; 
and law sakes, here I’ve spent my whole 
life in puttering and flittering, putting 
ruffles on dresses and fancy icing on cake, 
and taking just as much trouble as tho 
‘twas anything worth while. Here I am, 
an old woman, and never done anything 
to help my kind, and yet the Lord lets me 
be just as contented as tho I’d accom- 
plished some great work like those splen- 
did philanthropists. All I’m afraid of is 
that I shan’t have enough to do here. 
Well, now I’ll have time to make up that 
black silk Henry gave me—it’s never had 
scissors touched to it—and I guess I'll 
begin and read ‘Ben Hur.’ I’ve had it 
ever since the Christmas before you were 
married, and never so much as looked 
at it, and I’ve always wanted to know 
what it was all about. That glass does 
furnish a room, don’t it? To think I 
should be sitting here with it hung just 
the way I want it, and the gilding looking 
most as good as new, after all these 
years.” 

The young woman rose to go. “I’m 
glad you feel so well satisfied, Cousin 
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Luella,” she said, “ but all the same, I 
hate to go so far away from you. Now 
if you find that things are not as they 
ought to be, and that you have anything 
to complain of, you must promise to let 
me know without fail, and I'll set it right 
if [ can.” 

“Don’t worry about me, Fanny,” said 
Cousin Luella, “I feel ’s if I was living in 
my own house. This register is going to 
be a sight of comfort to me. Some folks 
don’t hold with modern improvements, 
but I’ve always admired progress, and 
since I caught my bad cold at Aunt Mar- 
tha’s I like it pretty warm. No, don’t 
you worry. You try that flaxseed and 
lemon for Frank’s cough and don’t get 
run down yourself, and if you need me 
out there of course I’ll come. But I 
guess there won’t be any call for me.” 

“T think you’ve earned your rest,” said 
Fanny, “and you shan’t be routed out 
again if J can help it.” 

“T’d come,” said Cousin Luella, “ but 
truth to tell it would be a pull to get 
started. I’ve always lived under march- 
ing orders, as Henry used to say, and I 
never minded going when I was sent for, 
except for hating to leave people—but I 
understand now why folks hate to pull 
up stakes and move on. I hope I shouldn’t 
be so unaccommodating when it came to 
the pinch, but when J look around this 
beautiful room and see all my own things 
that nobody can lay a finger to but just 
me, seems to me as if I never could bring 
myself to leave it. I guess this time I’ve 
come to stay.” Her thin little voice held 
a note of triumph, and on her face beamed 
the sunshine of a tremulous happiness 
which might with usage subside into a 
more commonplace content. Fanny, look- 
ing back with a little mist in her prac- 
tical gray eyes, saw the old lady stand- 
ing before her most cherished possession, 
carefully polishing its tarnished surface 
with a silk handkerchief, and vaguely 
realized that thus, after a tardy and pro- 
saic fashion, the supreme moment of 
Cousin Luella’s long life had arrived, 
and that for once a realized ambition left 
no bitter aftermath in its wake. 

PLainFiELp, N, J. 
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A New ‘‘ Oberon.” 


By Irenzeus Prime-Stevenson. 


ITHIN relatively few years only 
have composers, either by their 
own hands or by improved sen- 

sitiveness of their literary fellow-work- 
ers, managed to be free from setting to 
music the hopelessly dull, silly or pre- 
posterous kind of opera-book. So many 
masterpieces of musicianship have- been 
set up on literary feet of clay that the 
number of superior scores in lyric drama 
which have fallen by the wayside in the 
march toward immortality is a painfully 
large sum. Of course, there were excep- 
tions, until, let us say, the last half cen- 
tury, to Voltaire’s excellent observation 
on lyric drama of his day, that what was 
too silly to be said was allowed to be 
sung. Some of the old and formal class- 
ics—such as Gluck and Handel set—are 
not bad libretti, in plot or diction. There 
is a latent emotionality, there is a grave 
elegance of verse and recitative. But in 
comparing the pre-Mozartian and even 
the Mozartian opera-book with such li- 
bretti as “‘ Fidelio,” “ Norma,” “ Lohen- 
grin,” “ Faust,” “ Mignon,” “ Carmen,” 
“ Aida” and “ Le Roi d’Ys,” we realize 
how improved is the composer’s fortune 
in a finer sense of the stage-poet’s respon- 
sibility. 

Weber was an almost typical sufferer 
from the librettist. His “ Freischiitz ” 
was not easily settled into its happy state 
as a folks-drama; and the author of it, 
Kind, and the composer had much tinker- 
ing to accomplish before the work could 
be completed. The composer’s magnifi- 
cent score “ Euryanthe,” that opera that 
links his genius and artistic influence di- 
rectly with Wagner’s best work for Ger- 
man music-drama, is built on a dis- 
jointed, incoherent libretto of a half- 
cracked poetess of the day. Nobody can 
make its proceedings rational. His 
“ Sylvana ” was left unfinished, largely 
because of a poor book for it. And, last, 
even more ill-starred was Weber in the 
masterpiece of his dying hours, when 
“ Oberon,” with its magnificent inspira- 
tions of a melodic and dramatic kind, and 
its rich and highly “ Weberian”’ score, 
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was bound fast to an English fairy- 
libretto, framed by the London dramatist, 
James Planché, in which occurs a mix- 
ture of Wieland, Shakespeare, fairy- 
story, knightly romance, oriental color, 
tedious dialogue and costly Christmas- 
pantomime spectacle that no adult mind 
could cipher into connection or dignity. 
Critics have lamented “ Oberon” as an 
opera-book almost as angrily as they 
have lamented the libretto of “The Magic 
Flute.” For even a fairy-story should 
move swiftly and hang together. Some 
of the best things in a literature higher 
than. opera-books are merely fairy- 
stories. 

There have been numerous efforts on 
the part of more or less gifted and sincere 
composers and playwrights and mana- 
gers to get Weber’s “ Oberon ”’ into bet- 
ter shape—to give to its brilliant but 
chaotic story some tolerable connection, 
to rewrite the platitudinous dialog and 
to improve the serious lapses in the mu- 
sical score itself. These last are in part 
due to the fact that Weber hurriedly put 
his music together—with the shadow of 
death already on him—and in part be- 
cause of his irritation over the trivialities 
that Planché evolved. But no “ new ar- 
rangements,” no “completions,” no “new 
editions ” and so on, originating here or 
there in Germany, have held the stage; 
and in certain examples there have been 
small deserts for such an honor. It is 
difficult to tinker with an imperfect work 
of genius. “Oberon” is Weberian 
through and through in its inspiration. 
Even with serious lacunes in the score, 
such as Weber’s failure to write a con- 
clusion to it (instead of which he hastily 
stuck onto the last act some pages from 
another opera, wholly unsympathetic) 
and the cheap dialog and lyrics, no one 
has gone to work with the right dra- 
matic and musical piety, discretion and 
gift to make of so attractive and rich a 
Weber bequest a perfected legacy. 

That is to say, not until now have such 
fellow-workers been in evidence, and 
such a result for “Oberon” achieved. 

















But I think we may safely conclude that 
to the Wiesbaden Opera House and to 
the Wiesbaden May Festival of 1900 be- 
longs this peculiar and desired musical 
honor as an incident of more permanent 
art-stuff than whatever else has been a 
detail of a lively week of music, drama, 
flower-parades, military reviewing and 
Royalty on a holiday quite as gaily as the 
rest of the world round about it, day by 
day. It was known a good while ago 
that the Emperor was especially inter- 
ested in the project of the “ Wiesbaden 
arrangement ” of “ Oberon,” and would 
be present at its production. The In- 
tendant of the Opera at Wiesbaden is an 
old school-friend of William II. The 
beautiful lyric theater here—a model 
one in its details—enjoys a particularly 
desirable and friendly subvention from 
the royal care, and its performances the 
year round are an object of no small in- 
terest in Berlin. But on really high oc- 
casions, like the present, Wiesbaden quite 
rivals the greater German and Austrian 
capitals in its musical ménu. Expense 
seems to be about the last thing consid- 
ered in the manager’s offices. Inasmuch 
as “ Oberon,” under a new or old ver- 
sion, is one of the most expensive operas 
that can be picked out for mounting, 
there was good reason in laying aside 
economy, when the project of taking it 
up was fixed. 

And now let us see what the two men 
most directly concerned with the work— 
the playwright Joseph Lauff rewriting 
the libretto, the composer Joseph Schlar 
caring for Weber’s score—have done for 
Weber’s great romantic fairy-opera. In 
part only can their joint labors be 
summed up here; and only by comparing 
the old text, page by page, with the new, 
the old score, page by page, with the new 
will their success be evident. To begin, 
Lauff has strengthened throughout the 
banal text, and has interpolated, with 
much caution, spoken speeches or pas- 
sages sung, in a way to give dignity to the 
characters, to lend vitality and coherency 
to their sentiments and actions. There 
are also excisions of worthless talk and 
of misadvised tinkerings by former edi- 
tors. Oberon and Huon of Bordeaux 
and Reiza and Sherasmin and Fatima are 
invigorated and given substance, while 
the diction is kept by Lauff in the finer 
key of Wieland, as well as in the better 
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vein of Planché. As for the long-criti- 
cised and incomplete winding-up of the 
opera, the arrival of Huon and Reiza at 
the Court of Charlemagne, this last 
sumptuous scene has been dramatically 
expanded by a few firm strokes. By 
making for Charlemagne a spoken pas- 
sage of some dignity (as he receives the 
lovers), and by introducing a religious 
element both textual and spectacular, 
‘‘ Oberon ” ends not only with a mere pic- 
ture—as it always did—but with a sort 
of dramatic fulfilment of things; and 
Huon and the fair Reiza and Charle- 
magne are grouped admirably as a cli- 
max. In short, the librettist has man- 
aged a fusion of old and new in the li- 
bretto, so that there is not an offensive 
touch of novelty, yet a perfect Ergianz- 
ung is sketched. 

And meantime Herr Schlar, the musi- 
cal collaborator, has been quite as suc- 
cessful; fully as reverent with a more 
delicate and dangerous office—the man- 
agement of the Weberian score and his 
additions to it—he has not taken away 
one page of the composer’s own music 
for “ Oberon ”—not one; tho he has re- 
jected here and there music which was 
originally wholly extraneous to it, and 
for which Weber himself lamented that 
he himself had not time to provide new 
numbers. Moreover, acting on the prin- 
ciple that Weber’s score for “ Oberon ” 
must be filled out only from Weber him- 
self, Herr Schlar has elaborated his new 
passages only out of the familiar themes, 
running throughout the original score. 
We have no new and impertinent edito- 
rial ideas ; no effort at imitating Weber by 
Schlar rather than by Weber as inspi- 
ration. The new melodrama-pages and 
intermezzo-passages are built up-with a 
respect for Weber’s themes, and a devo- 
tion to Weber’s instrumental diction that 
deserves all praise. I question whether 
anybody could do better in an effort to 
write additional numbers to a Weber 
opera in the orchestral spirit and voice of 
Weber. The most significant change, 
however, and Herr Schlar’s most impos- 
ing office, occurs as we approach and 
reach the new version of the third (and 
last) finale, already mentioned as so im- 
proved by Lauff. A vast and beautiful 
panorama, slowly moving along, at the 
back of the stage, carries Huon and 
Reiza from Tunis to Italy, over the Alps, 
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up the Rhine and so to the Palace of 
Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle. To 
accompany this Schlar has woven to- 
gether a résumé of the “Oberon” 
themes themselves, and—as the forests 
of Germany appear—has added a frag- 
ment of Agathe’s scene in “ Der Frei- 
schitz ’’—which last, I think, might bet- 
ter have been not introduced. Then as 
the majestic Court of Charlemagne is 
reached, Schlar sweeps away wholly the 
old finale out of “ Peter Schmoll” mate- 
rial that Weber himself used only as a 
makeshift, because of his utter physical 
inability to complete the opera. But, 
nevertheless, we have a Weber finale for 
“ Oberon,” and none other. The com- 
poser’s March in D (that he wished to 
use in just this connection, but could 
not), written for Gehn’s “ Henry IV ’”— 
an Introduction already heard before the 
third act—Huon’s song of appeal, earlier 
in the opera, but now given words of 
thanksgiving—four or five instrumental 
themes contrapuntally used—and as 
choral text the words “ Kyrie eleison ” 
from the minster—all are built up into a 
brief but vigorous finale. ‘‘ Oberon” 
could not end better as a play, an opera 
or as to care for Weber’s hand in such 
amendment of its errata. 

I have not spoken here of the mere 
representation. It was excellent in that 
fine ensemble, musically, that New York 
knows nowadays nothing about, and pos- 
sibly never will know. There used to be 
a good deal of the quality in the old sea- 
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sons of “ German opera in German ” at 
the Metropolitan: but that régime is now 
long past. Here in a relatively pro- 
vincial opera-house comes forward sucha 
quality of the artistic in performing a 
classic or a new musical work that one 
becomes increasingly intolerant of the 
flimsy star-seasons of American relish. 
As for the incessant spectacular demands 
of “Oberon ”’—the shimmer of Fairy- 
land, the moonlight gardens of Bagdad— 
the storm at sea—the sunset on the wild 
coast—the palace of the wicked Alman- 
sor of Tunis—and the marvelous vistas 
of the last act—why, one cannot find 
them more lavishly and illusively given 
on the many bigger stages of Europe— 
of which, I make bold to say I have a 
pretty large knowledge. The perfect 
movement of the stage-machinery, the 
blending of lights, made no break or 
fault. The Emperor and the little per- 
sonal entourage that came with him 
stayed over four performances, vastly to 
the honor of Wiesbaden, if not singly to 
the honor of Weber. All the place was 
en féte. Whether the “ Wiesbaden ” 
“Oberon ” will become the authoritative 
one we will wait to see; but so astute, 
pious and effective a revision, in which 
all the old is kept and nothing teally new. 
and not of Weber added to it, deserves 
well of the world; especially in this time 
when the reaction from Wagnerism be- 
gins to be making perceptible and not 
unwelcome headway. 

WIESBADEN, GERMANY, 


Lark 


By Lloyd Mifflin. 


INSTREL of melody, 
M How shall I chant of thee, 
Floating in meadows athrill with 
thy song? 
Fluting anear my feet, 
Plaintive, and wildly-sweet— 
Oh, could thy spirit to mortal belong! 
Tell me thy secret art, 
How thou dost touch the heart, 
Hinting of happiness still unpossessed ; 
Say, doth thy bosom burn 
Vainly, as mine, and yearn 
Sadly for something that leaves it unblessed? 


Doth not that tender tone, 
Over the clover blown, 
Flow from a sorrow—a longing in vain? 
Or, is it joy intense, 
So like a pang, the sense 
Hears in thy sweetest song something of pain? 





Others may cleave the steeps, 
Soar, and in upper deeps 
Sing in the heaven’s blue arches profound: 
But, thou most lowly Thing, 
Teach me to keep my wing 
Close to the breast of our Mother, the ground! 


Soon shall my fleeting lay 
Fade from the world away— 

Thine, ever-during, shall thrill through the years ; 
Love, who once gladdened me, 
Surely hath saddened thee— 

Half of thy music is made of his tears! 
Long may I list thy note 
Soft through the summer float 

Far o’er the fields where the wild grasses wave; 
Then, when my day is done, 
Oh, at the set of sun, 

Pour out thy spirit anear to my grave! 

“ Norwoop,”’ NEAR Co.umBja, PA. 




















Sic Herbert Maxwell’s Life of 
Wellington.* 


Tuis life of England’s greatest soldier 
is intended to stand side by side with 
Capt. Mahan’s life of her greatest sailor. 
Nelson was the more popular hero of the 
two. The bluejackets have always car- 
ried the hearts of the British people, as 
the red coats have not. Capt. Mahan, in 
his ** Sea Power,” tells us why. The sea 
power of England has been the soul of 
its freedom as well as the right arm of its 
power. The freedom, the inspiration, 
the grandeur of the sea have gone with 
its ships. They have never represented 
to the people the instruments of tyranny, 
but the strong right hand of a power that 
struck for righteousness, justice and free- 
dom the world over. Wellington is the 
one great martial hero England has to her 
credit since Marlborough. He _ repre- 
sented more than any other man in Eu- 
rope the triumph over Napoleonic subju- 
gation and less of its yoke and its defects. 
He was never beaten. That tremendous 
struggle, out of which every nation in 
Europe emerged exhausted but regen- 
erated, raised England to a special emi- 
nence of glory. It had been her treasury 
which supplied the liberating armies. It 
had been her pluck that raised up one 
coalition after another. It had been her 
peerless soldier who drove the French out 
of Spain, stood up against “ Bony” and 
beat him past recovery in fair open fight. 

The heroic sign of all this glory was 
Wellington, and not Nelson. He was 
besides a far greater and broader man 
than Nelson. He had behind him when 
he fought Waterloo a history which had 
made him a Duke and taken him into the 
Lords. He had still before him a history 
in the civil government of Great Britain 
which, if it did not add to his fame, failed 
to do so only because he had such ex- 
traordinary colleagues as Canning and 
Peel to share his fame with. 





*Tue Lire oF We tLINGTON THE RESTORATION OF 
THE MartTiIAL Power or Great Britain’ By the Right 
Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P., F R.S., Author 
of ‘* Robert Bruce and the Scottish Struggle for Inde- 
pendence,’’ etc. With Maps, Battle Plans and Photo- 
gravures, In two volumes. 8vo, pp 405 and 415 Little 
Brown & Co. .Boston. $11.00, 


LITERATURE. 


This is the light in which the subject 
is presented in this volume: Wellington 
as a companion life to Mahan’s Nelson, 
to illustrate the martial power of Eng- 
land and the service it had rendered on 
land; and Wellington in his civil life. 

On this particular phase of the subject 
the literature has been scanty and unsat- 
isfactory. Of material for such a life 
an enormous supply exists. The war in 
Spain has been written. The hundred 
days’ campaign which ended in Waterloo 
has been a marvelous field of literary pro- 
duction, whose fertility does not abate. 
But an adequate Life of the Iron Duke 
has remained a desideratum. The task 
was in itself a formidable one, which 
called for an uncommon combination of 
personal qualities and conditions. Even 
Sir Herbert Maxwell confesses that tho 
such a project had suggested itself to 
him and attracted him, he had shrunk 
from it, and in fact dropped it entirely, 
until it was brought up and pressed on 
him again by Mr. Marston, of the pub- 
lishing firm of Sampson, Low, Marston 
& Co. 

The time is now opportune. In a 
sense Captain Mahan’s Nelson, in connec- 
tion with his “ Sea Power,” has created 
a need of some balancing work on the 
martial power of England. Nearly fifty 
years (forty-eight) have elapsed since 
the Iron Duke died. The _ political 
rancor which clouded to some ex- 
tent his last years has passed away. 
The motives, methods and theories of all 
parties are better understood, while as to 
the Waterloo and Spanish campaigns we 
probably know the facts now better than 
Wellington himself did. 

In a case like this the personal rela- 
tions of the author to the sources of 
knowledge count for much, and have 
helped the present author to the full. No 
man in Great Britain was better able than 
he to lay his hand at once on all possible 
sources of information and use them to 
greater advantage. He has examined 
everything, especially the unprinted pa- 
pers at Apsley House, which relate to the 
last twenty years of the Duke’s life. 

In many respects the most important 
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part of the work is in the second volume, 
and relates to the Duke’s career as a 
statesman, which, to say the least, has 
lain under the shadow of extreme con- 
servatism at a time when the vital forces 
of the history were moving for reform. 
The point of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s work 
is to show that the Duke’s opposition was 
not unpatriotic, and that it was not lost; 
that it held the forces which were moving 
in radical directions within those bounds 
of moderation and good sense which have 
made all the wide difference between re- 
form in England and in France by pre- 
venting political change from becoming 
a vast and destructive convulsion. 

The military part of the work falls into 
three divisions—the Duke’s career in In- 
dia, the Peninsular campaign, in which 
he drove Messina and Soult out of Spain, 
and established himself in the south of 
France by the capture of Bordeaux and 
Toulouse, and the crowning campaign of 
Waterloo. As a whole it is an interest- 
ing, readable and fair presentation of the 
facts and conclusions established by the 
best military authorities. 

The reader’s task in all this long and 
complex history is lightened by the nu- 
merous and admirable military maps. 

The work may be described as a union 
of candor with competent critical accura- 
cy, in which the details of the history are 
- not permitted to obscure the personality 
of the main actor in it, nor to confuse the 
comparative relations of the narrative as 
they stand in the perspective of the 
whole. 

The book needs no higher praise than 
that it is worthy of its place beside Capt. 
Mahan’s Nelson as.a study of the great- 
est martial hero England has produced 
in two hundred years. 


wt 


Mr. Burroughs on Theology.* 


To say that we do not like Mr. Bur- 
roughs as well in the role of Theologian 
as in the lighter yet quite as difficult part 
of descriptive naturalist does not imply 
any predisposition to condemn his theo- 
logical performance, to call it that. We 
do like Mr. Burroughs exceedingly as a 
writer of out-of-doors literature. In 





' * Tue Licut or Common Day. ReEticious Discrssions 


AND Criticisms From THE NaTuRALIst’s Point oF View. 
Pd John Burroughs. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co 
1.50 
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that field he is a craftsman not easily sur- 
passed; but when he dips his pen into 
another ink-horn and undertakes criti- 
cism or theology his genius seems to for- 
sake him and what he writes shows 
neither originality nor freshness. It is 


‘for the most part a rehash of what abler 


agnostics have said with much greater 
force. Indeed, we are surprised to find 
Mr. Burroughs threshing old straw with- 
out apparent hope of finding grain. 
Usually the amateur expects to do a great 
deal with small capital. 

In his preface to this book of agnostic 
essays Mr. Burroughs says: 

* My polemic, so far as it is such, will be 
found, I hope, aimed more at theology than at 
religion. Theology passes; religion, as a senti- 
ment or feeling of awe and reverence in the 
presence of the vastness and mystery of the 
universe, remains. The old theology had few 
if any fast colors, and it has become very faded 
and worn under the fierce light and intense 
activity of our day. Let it go; it is outgrown 
and outworn.” 

Again he says: 

“For my own part, the longer I live the less 
I feel the need of any sort of theological belief, 
and the more I am content to let the unseen 
powers go their own way with me and mine 
without question or distrust. They brought 
me here, and I have found it well to be here; 
in due time they will take me hence; and I have 
no douht‘that will be well for me too.” 


To sum up the whole matter, he adds: 


“ We are like figures which some great dem- 
onstrator draws upon the blackboard of Time. 
A problem is to be solved, without doubt; what 
the problem is, we, the figures, cannot know 
and do not need to know; all we know is that 
sooner or later we shall be sponged off the 
board and other figures take our places, and 
the demonstration go on.” 

Mr. Burroughs, in common with all 
agnostics, will not believe anything that 
he does not absolutely know. Of course 
this shuts him out of the field in which 
faith and hope fulfil their part in hu- 
man life. We are all agnostics in the 
strict sense of the word; we know so lit- 
tle that knowledge cannot be relied upon 
for spiritual comfort in face of all the 
dread mysteries of nature; but the spirit 
of man has never relied upon knowl- 
edge, as materialists define it, for com- 
fort or assurance in things spiritual. Ex- 
act knowledge is a very slender thread. 
No man of science has ever yet been able 
to tell just how his will power operates to 
open or shut his hand. The winking of 
an eye, the pulsing of a heart has never 
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yet been wholly accounted for. Is it with- 
in the legitimate bounds of science to set 
up this crude and rudimentary thing 
called knowledge as a criterion for the 
measurement of infinity? The agnostic 


must do this or have no pretensé of a 


footing. 

Mr. Burroughs confessedly strikes at 
theology ; but he seems not very familiar 
with what he would destroy. He does 
not tell us just what he thinks theology 
is; but his definition of religion as “a 
sentiment or feeling of awe and reverence 
in the presence of the vastness and mys- 
tery of the universe” would indicate 
that he has not made himself acquainted 
with the basis of any religion whatever, 
and that he probably has not had suffi- 
cient sympathy with any system of theol- 
ogy to study it patiently and master its 
contents. 

In attempting to prove that religion is 
but a sentiment inspired by the awful 
mystery of life and nature Mr. Bur- 
roughs admits that truth is not always 
based upon scientific knowledge, and he 
all but says that there are spiritual truths 
well known to the human soul yet not 
demonstrable by mathematical methods. 
Yet, even when he maintains that the 
Bible is essentially true, altho its sub- 
stance may be mythical, he harks back 
to materialism for his final word, and we 
find all religions, as he views them, but 
species of a single genus. 

Mr. Burroughs is a  stickler for 
“ scientific investigation,” and he will not 
accept a conclusion which has not been 
reached by that route. But much of his 
own reasoning is far from scientific. It 
is not scientific to apply material laws to 
immaterial things. Nature does, indeed, 
as Mr. Burroughs says, maintain an un- 
changeable law of cause and effect; but 
with this material nature religion has 
nothing whatever to do. Men may pray 
for a reversal of such laws as that of 
gravitation and that of expansion by 
heat ; but the prayer will not avail. What 
has that to do with the Christian doc- 
trine of salvation? In the realm of re- 
ligion it is faith, not physical laws, by 
which the soul of man is controlled and 
if the faith have its origin in the Di- 
vine Spirit how shall a “ scientific” in- 
vestigation probe its nature or analyze 
its qualities? “There may be,” says 
Mr. Burroughs, “any number of true 


tho opposing and contradictory reli- 
gions.” Now here is scientific talk with 
a vengeance! We did not know that 
science taught the possibility of contra- 
dictory truths. Black is white and white 
is black would be just as easily main- 
tained as Mr. Burroughs’s proposition. 
In just the measure that these essays are 
an attempt to account for religious be- 
lief on principles of science they are 
crude and shallow; but in other regards 
they are interesting and sometimes quite 
instructive. Mr. Burroughs has read 
much, and has used his eyes and ears to 
excellent effect. His essays are full of 
those acceptable smacks which genius 
gives to its fruits. A mature mind has 
composed these pages and a thoroughly 
genial nature shines in them. What the 
essays most lack is a broad understand- 
ing of the subject treated. There is no 
want of knowledge in the general sense 
of the word, and the treatment is clear 
and forceful; but it is easy to see that 
Mr. Burroughs has no genuine concep- 
tion of what religion, and especially the 
Christian religion, is. Without such a 
conception there can be no profitable dis- 
cussion of the subject chosen by him. 


xd 


INTERPRETATIONS OF POETRY AND RE- 
LIGIoON. By George Santayana. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50.) 
We suppose that as long as poetry and 
religion shall exist there will be books 
written to “interpret” them. We doubt 
whether any two minds ever did or ever 
will alike understand either poetry or re- 
ligion, and it may be that each man’s 
poetry and each man’s religious con- 
sciousness emanates fr a well of his 
individuality lying dee than criticism 
or scientific insight has yet been able to 
penetrate. It is, however, interesting to 
follow a mind like Mr. Santayana’s while 
it wrestles with the unknowable down the 
slope of imagination. These essays are 
imagination pure and simple. Even in 
his essay on “ The Elements and Func- 
tion of Poetry,” Mr. Santayana writes by 
the light that was never yet on any sea 
orany land. “ Poetry is religion allowed 
to drift,” he says. Is it? How much 
religion “left to drift” is in “ Paradise 
Lost?” Poetry*is, in religion and out 
of it, according to the inmost character- 
zest of the poet, a fine effluence of indi- 
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vidual imagination. Mr. Santayana has 
what some scientists call a “ workable 
theory ” and he works it with wordy dili- 
gence; but nearly all of his theorizing, 
when diluted by the application of his 
gorgeous rhetoric, becomes a mere vague 
film or mist having no definite contact 
with reality. Unprofitable and danger- 
ous materialism is one extreme of intel- 
lectual perversity; the other extreme 
loses itself in such evaporation of all real- 
itv as rises from the pages of this book. 
Neither religion nor poetry can be justly 
“interpreted ” by dissolving their solid 
bases of reality and making them out 
mere wavering and intangible clouds on 
the horizon of imagination. 


THe House or A Hunprep LicuHts. 
By Frederic Ridgely Torrence. (Bos- 
ton: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.00.) 
We have here one hundred stanzas of 
four lines each, with a Persian smack 
now and again in the sentiment. Mr. 
Torrence turns a thought easily, yet with 
something like mannerism in his style, 
evidently keeping the tail of an eye upon 
Fitzgerald. Some of his stanzas are 
quotable. For example: 

“What ! doubt the Master Workman’s hand 
because my fleshly ills increase ? 


No; for there still remains one chance that T 
am not His masterpiece.” 
“Desire’s gold gates are always barred and 
open at no call or knock. 
Age knows the only key is Pain, but Youth 
still thinks to force the lock.” 


Indeed, on almost every page of this lit- 
tle green-and-gold book there may be 
noted one or more striking conceits or 
cynicisms well expressed. Take this: 

“The same small windows light all lives, 


_ Whether thgy be of rich or poor ; 
A sigh, a laughf§some wine, a sleep, a tear, 
and then e open door.” 


Or this: 


“And now young poets will arise and burst 
earth’s fetters link by link, 
And mount: the skies of Poesy, and daub 
Time’s helpless wings with ink !” 


Or this: 


“Whether my days are cooled with calm or 
filled with fever’s ardent taint, 
I have the same blue sky as God, I have the 
same God as the saint.” 


It is not poetry that Mr. Torrence of- 
fers us, and we.should not be willing to 
indorse all of his sayings; but he shows 
himself a ready and witty talker in 
rime, able to entertain if not to enthrall. 
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By 
Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell &. Co. 
$1.50.) We do not belong to the Brown- 
ing-study guild ; but we sincerely respect 


BROWNING Stupy ProGRAMMES. 


it. It must, we think, be taken for 
granted that there exists a strong force 
which impels this tide. Others may ex- 
plain, if they can, the preference some 
people have for toiling and sweating over 
a poet whose expression is a constant 
puzzle and doubt, rather than reading the 
lucid and immediately beautiful works of 
other great poets; we simply accept the 
problem. Here is a book of 626 pages 
telling English readers how to study an 
English poet! We can imagine how 
the club-paper writers will devour it. 
The style of the work is not admirable. 
Good writers do not use such an expres- 
sion as “ slung his shafts;” a sling does 
not throw arrows. It is not elegant or 
accurate to say “pulverize the brood 
while they were alive,” nor do careful 
writers use such a phrase as “his else- 
where implied political philosophy.” We 
could fill a column and more with ex- 
amples of slip-shod English and involved 
expression. But no wonder. Brown- 
ing’s style is nothing if not slip-shod and 
annoyingly involved, and why shall not 
Browning study induce the like? We 
should expect a writer who _ idolizes 
Browning to be perfectly satisfied with 
a sentence such as ‘this:—‘‘ Are all the 
main characters introduced by mention 
in this act, and how tell-tale is the men- 
tion?” Of course, there is nothing 
wrong there ; but every word grates upon 
a sensitive literary taste as sand upon 
sensitive teeth. The whole book is of 
this substance and of this quality. It is 
crude, its details are minute to a degree 
bordering upon silliness, and in the end, 
with a long breath one demands to know 
what has been accomplished. The an- 
swer comes in one word: Nothing. 


Lire oF CHARLES HENRY Davis, REAR- 
ADMIRAL, 1807-1877. By His Son, Cap- 
tain Charles H. Davis, U.S. N. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $3.00.) Charles Hen- 
ry Davis was born in Boston in 1807, of 
New England stock on both sides. He 
had two years at Harvard before he 
entered the navy, when he went into 
sea service at once, and, like most 
officers, of that period, got his training 
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afloat. “After some seventeen years of 
active service he went back to Cambridge, 
resumed his mathematical studies with 
Benjamin Pierce, took his degree at Har- 
vard, and in 1842 married the younger 
sister of Mrs. Benjamin Pierce. This, 
with his fine mathematical ability, may 
account for his connection for the next 
fourteen years with the coast survey, un- 
til, in 1856, he was appointed commander. 
Returning to active service, he received 
the surrender of the filibuster Walker 
and his party. In 1859 he was again at 
the head of the Nautical Almanac, which 
he had a few years before set agoing as 
an American declaration of independence 
and dissatisfaction with Great Britain’s 
nautical almanac making. He was an 
officer of the Admiral Du Pont type, and 
naturally was employed in important re- 
sponsible service under that officer, espe- 
cially at Port. Royal. He did good serv- 


ice on the Mississippi at Fort Pillow, 


Memphis and Vicksburg, for which he 
received thanks from Congress and pro- 
motion to be vice-admiral. The war 
‘ended, he was mainly employed in scien» 


tific ways, tranquilly enough in commas 
of the Norfolk navy yard and the naval ° 


observatory at Washington, varied only 
by a Congressional inquiry inspired by 
a poor example of an American ex-Minis- 
ter with a powerful political family be- 
hind him. The Life by his son is the 
memoir of one of those men who raised 
the fame of the American navy and made 
it respected the world over. He was him- 
self an officer of the old type, who com- 
bined the courtesy of an accomplished 
gentleman with the scientific attainments 
of a scholar. Harvard honored him dur- 
ing his absence in Brazil in 1867 with 
the degree of a doctor of laws, which has 
very rarely been conferred on a naval 
officer. 


THE INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) In 
these days of rapid changes encyclope- 
dias grow old in a year or two, and the 
absolute necessity becomes apparent of 
supplementing them with a record of the 
year. For a long while Appletons held 
the field with their annual encyclopedia, 
but Dodd and Mead have come in with a 
volume which proves its value, and is in- 
dispensable to every one who desires to 
keep well posted in regard to the events 
of current history. The book is under 
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the general editorship of Prof. Frank 
Moore Colby, of New York University, 
while Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, editor- 
in-chief of the’International Encyclo- 
pedia, published by the same house, is 
consulting editor. The list of special 
contributors in the different departments 
includes men of the highest authority. 
There is a good list of illustrations and a 
set of maps brought down to date. Thus 
the map of China shows the different for- 
eign concessions to Germany, Russia, 
England, etc., and the railroads already 
established ; while the letter press covers 
not merely the political events of the past, 
but the general movement of discovery 
and trade. This is but an illustration of 
the thorough way in which the whole 

work is prepared. . 


CaRLYLE’S FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Two Volumes. (New York: Macmil- 
lan & Co. $3.00.) This is the latest vol- 
ume in Macmillan’s Library of English 
Classics. It is elegantly printed and 
bound, and. the fact that it is issued in 
such style bears witness to the increas- 
ijpeemand for the best literature. While 
france has learned many lessons during 
the century no one can fully appreciate 
the situation of to-day without knowing 
that of a hundred years ago, and there is 
no more vivid setting forth than that of 
Thomas Carlyle. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES H. 
SpurGEON. Vol..IV. (New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $2.50.) - This 
completes the series of four large octavo 
volumes of about 400 pages, and em- 
braces the years from 1878 to 1892. The 
material includes diary, letters and rec- 
ords compiled by Mrs. Spurgeon and her 
husband’s private secretary, and is ob- 
viously the authorized and authentic life 
of the great preacher. There are a num- 
ber of views of Mentone and vicinity, of 
special interest for the many visits made 
there by Mr. Spurgeon and the fact that 
it was the place of his death. 


STANDARD EncitsH Poems.  Se- 
lected and Edited by Henry S. Pancoast. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50.) 
A handy volume of good selections from 
the best works of the master poets of 
England from Chaucer to Tennyson, in- 
clusive. It has a full index of titles. 





EDITORIALS. 


The Two Great Parties. 


Tue Republicans are first in the field, 
and their ticket is a strong one. The 
President is the accepted representative 
of a united party. He stands for what 
has been done by the nation in the years 
of his term, and for the highly favorable 
conditions which the people have en- 
joyed—for the conduct of a war in which 
there were many victories and no defeats 
for our army and navy, for the liberation 
of Cuba, for the acquisition of new terri- 
tory in both oceans, for general pros- 
perity, good wages, enormous exports, 
and enhanced national credit. While 
what has been done has been the work 
of the nation rather than that of the dom- 
inant party, yet that party and its agents 
in office may fairly and effectively point 
in the campaign to the record of achieve- 
ment as something that entitles them to 
a vote of renewed confidence. Unfore- 


seen events and recovery from the de- 
pression of panic years, together with 
the rapid development of our manufac- 
tures in important branches of industry, 
have made the record an extraordinary 


one. From a political point of view, the 
President and the other leaders of his 
party are associated with it and receive 
credit for it with the public. For this 
reason, and because the President’s char- 
acter and course have commended him 
to a majority of conservative people 
throughout the land, the nomination for 
the first place is a strong one. We are 
not saying that his course or that of his 
party has been absolutely free from er- 
ror, or that he satisfies all conservative 
Americans ; but on the whole the impres- 
sion made by his administration is dis- 
tinctly favorable. 

The nomination of Governor Roose- 
velt gives to the ticket additional strength 
that could have been supplied in like 
measure by no other candidate for the 
second place. But this conclusion is 
reached only by deciding that certain pos- 
sible losses in New York are outweighed 
by gains to be seen elsewhere. The Gov- 
ernor takes into the campaign all the 
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force of his exceptional energy, his pa- 
triotism, and his enlightened American- 
ism. In full sympathy with the policy 
of the President concerning the war and 
the questions arising out of it, he stands 
before the people as soldier and states- 
man, while his varied career commends 
him to both the cowboy and the political 
theorist. His devotion to civil service 
reform, and his attitude toward corpora- 
tions that have evaded taxation upon 
their valuable public franchises, bring to 
the support of his party something that 
was lacking. But the gain of the na- 
tional ticket by his nomination is a loss 
to the people of New York and to his 
party in that State. That gain must be 
large to compensate for the election of 
some pliant. tool of the State boss in his 
place at Albany—some agent of the boss 
who will promote the repeal of that Fran- 
chise Tax law which is so obnoxiqus to 
the boss’s corporation friends. But the 
people of New York will have something 
to say about that. 

The Republican platform is by no 
means an aggressive one. Cautious di- 
plomacy has pared so much away that in 
some places what remains is thin and 
meaningless. Declaring that the party is 
in favor of many things that everybody 
desires, it commits the party to no clear- 
ly defined method of procedure to obtain 
some of the things that are wanted. In 
support of the gold standard it is firm 
and sound ; with respect to the civil serv- 
ice it falls below a series of platforms 
that have preceded it; for the evils con- 
nected with some trust combinations. it 
proposes as a remedy “ such legislation 
as will effectively restrain and prevent 
all such abuses.” The brief paragraph 
relating to the Philippines is not unsatis- 
factory, so far as it goes, but so impor- 
tant a question might well have -been 
treated at greater length. “ The largest 
measure. of self-government consistent 
with their welfare and our duties shall 
be secured to them by law.” This is 
reasonable and can be defended. (1t is 
not imperialism. But the platform in 
this campaign will be the men who have 
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been nominated, their character and rec- 
ords, the acts of the recent session of 
Congress, and the condition of trade and 
industry during the last two years. _Not 
much attention will be given to a writ- 
ten statement of issués on the Repub- 
lican side, because the party has con- 
trolled both the making and the execu- 
tion of laws continuously for three years, 
and. its policy is known to all. We re- 
gret that the convention did not assert a 
purpose to apply the merit system rigidly 
to the civil service on the islands. 

What will the Democrats do? Their 
convention will be held next week. The 
nomination of Bryan is not less a fore- 
gone conclusion than was that of the 
President by the Republicans. But in 
putting him up again the Democratic 
party is making a great blunder. Secure 
in the support of nearly all of the dele- 
gates, he writes to a friend in New York 
insisting not only upon a general reaf- 
firmation of the Chicago platform, but 
even upon a repetition of the demand for 
the free coinage of silver at the ratio of 
16 to 1. If the party failed in a time of 
depression and general discontent with 
him at the head of its ticket and with 
the free coinage of silver at this ratio as 
the chief demand of its platform, how can 
it hope to be successful now with the 
same candidate and the same currency 
platform, in view of all that has taken 
place—the great prosperity of the peo- 
plé under the gold standard, the safe and 
large increase of the volume of sound 
currency, and the rise of new and dom- 
inant issues? Unfortunately for the 
party, there seems to be no one so prom- 
inent in its councils that he could rea- 
sonably aspire to the nomination who is 
not also committed to the support of a 
debased currency standard. For the re- 
generation of the regular Democracy 
there is needed the leadership of such a 
man as Comptroller Coler, of New York, 
but he is excluded by his youth, if for no 
other reason. The conservative leaders 
of the old organization went out with 
the Gold Democrats. 

With a silver coinage platform to be 
adopted, and with Mr. Bryan to be nom- 
inated upon it, there can be no square 
contest in the coming election upon the 
questions of colonial policy “and govern- 
ment, the regulation or restraint of trust 
corporations, the repeal of tariff duties 
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used by combinations as instruments of 
extortion, the ownership of. public utili- 
ties by the national government or the 
municipalities, direct legislation, an in- 
come tax, or the election of Senators by 
popular vote. . These are among the is- 
sues which the Democratic platform will 
set forth; but they will be obscured by 
silver doctrines that are dead and should 
be buried. Bryan barsethe way to the 
tomb to which they should have been 
consigned. Because he neglected his op- 
portunity to cut himself loose from that 
out of which life had departed, why 
should one of the two great American 
political parties still cling to the same 
corpse? The Democratic Convention 
will assemble on Independence Day. It 
should have the courage and the intelli- 
gence to declare on that date its own in- 
dependence by rebelling against the ruie 
and the pernicious currency doctrines of 
Mr. Bryan. 


. Pd 


A Word to Matriculants. 


At this season of the year the pulpits 
and platforms are eloquent with welcome 
and warning to college graduates. The 
world invites them; what will they do? 
There is another and larger class that 
much more needs the word of warning; 
it is the boys, hardly yet men, who are 
entering college, to whom no voice of in- 
struction is raised, but whose most crit- 
ical step is now to be taken. Let us say 
a word to them. 

And we say, first, be sure you know 
what you are going to college for. Is it 
because you are sent, because your father 
ot brothers went, or your classmates go? 
That is no good reason ; find a better one, 
a reason that will transmute into pur- 
pose. 

Some boys ought not to go to college. 
It is of little use to give a thousand dol- 
lar education to a ten-dollar boy. And 
that is a ten-dollar boy who cannot con- 
trive to raise sense enough, when a great 
chance opens before him, to take advan- 
tage of it; who is too weak or lazy to do 
the work which college implies. 

Don’t go to college for the sake of 
baseball, football or tennis or golf. Bet- 
ter be a caddy at home than a cad athlete 
in college. One should go to college to 
practice his mind rather than his rashie.- 
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If you want to learn boxing go to Gen- 
tleman Jim or Kid McCoy; if you want 
to learn baseball go to Amos Rusie or 
Pop Anson; if you want to learn row- 
ing go to Courtney or Ward; if you 
want to learn golf go to George Low or 
Beatrix Hoyt; but don’t go to college. 
There are far too many of such people 
there now. College was not made for 
them. Understand that games are rec- 
reation, not work. In college be only 
mildly and incidentally interested in 
games. Be interested first in your stud- 
ies. 

Again, put yourself at the beginning 
in the best social relations. The best are 
those that are purest. If you go into:a 
college society let it be one that is not 
noted for its social character so much as 
for the encouragement it gives to those 
that dodegitimate work. Don’t associate 
with those that drink alcoholic liquors; 
don’t use tobacco. If you are a church 
communicant, make it known at the be- 
ginning. The best way to get a strong 
character is to put one’s self on relations 
where one cannot do what is wrong and 
disreputable. ; 

Once more, in these days of electives 
choose broadly. 
will not choose the laziest, but rather the 
most important~studies. Don’t be afraid 
of Latin, and especially of Greek. Re- 
member that all civilization and culture 
centers back on Greece, and you must go 
to Greece to get your bearings, whether 
in history or philosophy or art or litera- 
ture. And do not be afraid of science, 
of chemistry, physics, biology ; for this is 
an age when science is trying to steal the 
primacy from the old polite letters. Work 
on these studies, and so on every other 
in its turn, till you love them. Remem- 
ber that you go to college mainly for 
breadth of culture; and so you must lay 
the foundation in as many branches as 
possible, and leave the specialization for 
later study. Don’t be narrow in college; 
don’t let electives dwarf your culture. 
You are narrow, you are deformed, if 
you have not learned to love the culture 
that Greek mythology and poetry can 
give you; equally if you have not learned 
the nice method of the laboratory ; equal- 
ly if you have failed to be stirred by the 
problems which sociology is asking and 
which history is answering; equally if 
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If you go to learn, you” 
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you fail to search for the laws of mind, 
and the obligations of duty; and still 
again if you fail to unlatch the doors 
through which you enter to the treas- 
ures of wisdom gathered in other tongues 
than your own. Set before you a high 
purpose, nothing less than: the widest, 
fullest acquisition your four college years 
can secure. ; 

Let us add one direction more. You 
can obtain all this advantage by strenu- 
ous labor, and yet be narrow, mean, sel- 
fish and hateful, unloving and unloved. 
Then have some worthy purpose back of 
your studying. Think what you propose 
to do with your acquisitions when you 
have gotten them. Do a good deal of 
dreaming. Look at the stars. Think 
what useful things you can do for others 
when the college days are over and you 
are ready for a man’s work. The world 
is large, a thousand million times larger 
than you are. Think of those thousand 
million people, or, at least, of a thousand 
of them, and dream what you would like 
to do for them, and what you will do if 
you can. It is not worth while to get an 
education if you do not propose to make 
it of advantage to anybody but yourself. 
As you broaden your acquisitions, so ex- 
tend your purpose. When Cecil Rhodes 
was a poor youth twenty years ago 
driving a yoke of oxen, he was dream- 
ing about the extension of British power 
and civilization over all South Africa; 
last year he treated with the Emperor, of 
Germany for building a railroad from the 
Cape to Cairo. So do you, while look- 
ing at the stars, while watching the 
clouds chase each other across the moon, 
dream what one day you will do for your 
college, for your native town, for your 
country, for the world. Work first at 
your studies; play incidentally for your 
health; be social and helpful with your 
mates; and save some quiet, solitary 
minutes at night for high dreams. 

Only one warning more. Remember 
that what is right in the world is right in 
college; what is wrong abroad is wrong 
there. Do not be afraid to do right 
against a heated, diseased college senti- 
ment which would justify and defend a 
code of morals that would be rejected 
elsewhere. Be true, and be simple. Hold 
fast to the unpretentious democracy of 
good letters, 





















“The Army Follows the Mis. 
sionary:” Yes! 


Lorp SALIsBURY’s remark that too 
often the army follows the missionary ’ 
will be made the text of many a canting 
discourse by those interesting moralists 
who sandwich their “ loco-foco ” politics 
between ample portions of “ charity-be- 
gins-at-home ”’ religion. These excellent 
people—the adjective is not writ sar- 
castic, they really are excellent, in their 
own way—take Hebraic views of both 
politics and religion. ‘‘ We are the peo- 
ple, the chosen of God,” is the postulate 
of all their thinking. “Let us culti- 
vate our own domain,” they urge, 
“ mind our own business, take care of our 
own poor, sacrifice at our own altars, 
and give praise that we were born within 
smell of just the kind of incense that the 
Lord of Hosts likes best.” 

This way of thinking is not to be de- 
cried. It is good as far as it goes. The 
man who was glad that he was not as 
other men was not the very worst fel- 
low who ever lived. It is better to be 
“stuck on yourself” than not to be 
“stuck” on anything; better to be a 
Pharisee than a digger Indian or a 
“bum.” But it is a view of things that 
has its limitations. It is an ante-Chris- 
tian survival, and it cuts a ridiculous fig- 
ure when it plumes itself as being the 
very inner esoteric essence of the gospel 
of peace and good will. 

The dictum that Lord Salisbury quotes 
did not originate with John Bull or 
Uncle Sam. It dropped from the mouth 
of the Prince of Peace: “I come not to 
bring peace on earth, but a sword,” he 
once incidentally remarked. This is a 
hard saying to the Tolstois and the loco- 
focos, but it is not inscrutable. It is the 
pith of the spiritual history of mankind. 
The better, the richer, the larger life has 
ever been at war with the lower, and it 
always will be. The new machine de- 
stroys the old livelihood, and the work- 
men who find themselves displaced try 
to smash the machine. The Gospel of 
the universal brotherhood of man breaks 
down the barriers of race and color, of 
clan and tribe, of caste and creed, of na- 
tional prejudice; and those whose dis- 
tinctions and emoluments are destroyed, 
who cannot take into their narrow. minds 
the larger ‘thought, or into their con- 
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tracted lives the larger hope and faith 
and love, make violent resistance. Must 
we, then, cease to invent; must we cease 
to investigate, to discover, to spread 
glad tidings, to teach the. principles of 
civilization, to bring men of all races and 
creeds into mttual acquaintance, to so- 
cialize them, to make them brethren in 
sentiment, and, in fact, to make them 


worthy of liberty, and to inspire in them — 


a sense of personal responsibility? The 
loco-foco may say “ yes” if he likes, but 
they who live in bondage, economic, po- 
litical, or spiritual, are to be emancipated 
in spite of him. He fights the stars in 
their courses and the resistless might of 
spiritual forces. 

The missionary will continue his 
work, and, like the inventors, the dis- 
coverers, the creators in every sphere 
who with him labor in the foremost files 
of time, he will work by continually 
improving methods. Year by year he 
will get rid of his own cant, his own 
shibboleths ; he will drop his prejudices, 
he will éxpand his sympathies, he will 
seize, assimilate and use new knowledge. 
And in the path that he blazes will fol- 
low the army. Let us not like silly chil- 
dren blink at this fact, or deny it. The 
army will follow, however, not as a 
scourge, not in conquest. It will follow 
only as the police power of civilization. 
That, in the coming centuries, is to be 
its supreme function, and the sooner ra- 
tional men see and admit the fact, the bet- 
ter it will be for all mankind. The army 
will follow, not to ravage, not to enslave, 
but to protect and to make free. It will 
follow to restrain those who unhappily 


believe that insurrection, murder and ~ 


pillage are proper means to use against 
innovations. This is the meaning which 
history is disclosing in that strange say- 
ing of the founder of the religion of 
peace—a meaning magnificent and of 
endless promise. 
tradiction of the policy of Mohammed. 
The faith of Christendom is riot spread 
by the sword, but by the missionary. 
The army of Christendom follows the 
missionary, it does not go before him. 
The sword of Christendom can be uséd 
only in guard against the assassin’s knife, 
in defense of those whose binding thongs 
the missionary has loosed. God is on 
the side of the heaviest battalions, Na- 
poleon said. A Christian civilization 


It is the sublime:con- . 
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will see to it that the heaviest battalions, 
disciplined, self restrained and _ brave, 
shall stand henceforth as a bulwark of so- 
cial order on the side of thase fearless, 
unarmed and unselfish agents of knowl- 
edge, reason, sympathy and hope who 
progressively work the will of God. 


JS 
War with China. 


WE are at war with China; not with 

the Boxers, but with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. No other interpretation can 
possibly be put upon the events of the 
past week. It was the Chinese Govern- 
ment that placed mines in the harbor of 
Taku to prevent the approach of foreign 
ships, and then ordered the firing upon 
them. It is a force of Chinese regulars 
that with modern arms, including Krupp 
guns, is attacking the foreign settlement 
at Tientsin and has repulsed the relieving 
force. It is the Chinese army that holds 
the roads to Peking and suffers not a 
single message from the Legations in the 
capital to reach their Governments. It is 
a Chinese general, appointed by the Em- 
press Dowager herself, who holds Ad- 
miral Seymour’s relieving force so that 
not a word has come from it in two 
weeks. The simple fact is-that the Em- 
press Dowager has thrown down the 
gage of battle to all the world and the 
Governments of the world have taken it 
up, and will carry through the contest to 
the end. 

It is not, indeed, by any means certain 
that there has been heavy loss in Peking. 
Legation street may be perfectly safe for 

’ the present, or so long as it suits the con- 
venience of the Palace to continue the fic- 
tion of an insurrection beyond the power 
of the Government to control except with- 
in its own precincts. It is very probable 
that the traditional Chinese deference for 
rank will serve the Ambassadors in good 
stead for some time to come, and that 
even the Manchus will hesitate to burn 
their bridges behind them completely. So 
also it may be possible to hold the Vice- 
roys of the coast provinces accountable 
for the safety of the more important 
treaty -ports, and Shanghai, Canton, 


Amoy, Ningpo may not share the same 
fate as Tientsin. After all possible allow- 
ances are made, however, the fact is ap- 
parent that the Chinese Government is re- 
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sponsible for the situation—must be held 
so, and must be made to ps; the penalty 
of its connivance at, if noi ‘ts direct in- 
dorsement of, the insurrect'.n. 

Such being the case, the more prompt 
and effective the action the better. All 
hesitancy as to the most complete co-op- 
eration with the other Powers should be 
thrown aside at once. Every available 
man and ship should be sent with all pos- 
sible speed to Taku, and our representa- 
tives should be instructed to join heartily 
in the plans of the British, Russian, Jap- 
anese and other officers. ‘This is essential 
for several reasons. It will be the most 
economical both of men and money. It 
will best assure the safety of such of our 
representatives and fellow-citizens as re- 
main in sections under the control of the 
Chinese Government. It will be the only 
means of securing what we have repeat- 
edly held to be our great purpose in all 
our relations with the empire, freedom of 
intercourse and of trade, no territorial 
aggrandizement, a conclusivé word in the 
final settlement of the Chinese question. 

‘The Boxers are already reported to 
number 3,000,000. The probability is 
that even those figures are too small. As 
a contributor shows in another’*column, 
they are but a branch of the great society 
which covers the empire, and which num- 
bers its members by many millions. They 
are officered by men who have realized 
for some time that their only hope for 
continuing their power lies in the expul- 
sion of all foreign influence, and who 
have committed themselves to the effort. 
Every day of delay, every advance that is 
repulsed, simply adds to the numbers of 
the rioters and the confidence of the lead- 
ers, and increases by so much the difficul- 
ty of the task and the price to be paid for 
victory. It increases also the danger of 
every American in China. The Chinese 
Government must be made to feel that it 
will be held responsible for those lives, 
and by a power so overwhelming as to be 
respected at once. 

Not less important than these consider- 
ations, in view of the future development 
of American interests, is the protection of 
our policy in regard to that empire. The 
whole future of Eastern Asia is at stake. 
Not merely the welfare of China, but that 
of Japan, is involved in the avoidance of 
those schemes of territorial aggrandize- 
ment which aim to parcel out the world 

















among a feW mighty Powers. If we hesi- 
tate now the whole future will probably 
be lost, and we can only blame ourselves 
for our weakness and dilatoriness. To- 
day we can take our share in the counsels 
of the nations, and that without imperil- 
ing in the slightest our cherished princi- 
ples. If we lose this opportunity we may 
be forced either to lose the vantage 
ground already gained or pay a still high- 
er price for its preservation. 


The Influence of the Pulpit. 


_ THE question is frequently asked, and 
is asked every little while of us, What is 
the reason for the decay of the influence 
of the pulpit? The question deserves 
the frankest answer, and shall have it to 
the best of our ability. 

1. If the influence of the pulpit is de- 
caying, it ought to decay. It will get all 
the influence it deserves. It has great 
advantages in the respect paid to it and 
to its message, and, if it fails of respect, 
it will be because it fails to deserve it. 
Preaching, like water, finds its level. 

2. The pulpit does still secure an im- 
mense amount of respect, and so of in- 
fluence. Three-fourths of our people 
are, more or less closely, attached to the 
Church. They profess thereby to re- 
spect the pulpit. The higher classes, the 
inost intelligent classes, and’also the mid- 
dle classes, who may also be the most in- 
telligent, predominantly show their re- 
spect for the pulpit by listening respect- 
fully to its message. 

3. The pulpit has relatively lost re- 
spect because it has relatively lost su- 
perior intelligence. The ministry is no 
longer the one most learned profession. 
A few years ago the ministry was the 
only profession in which, at least in lead- 
ing denominations, a man was expected 
to have .graduated from college, and 
then pursued a three years’ professional 
course of study. Now the best law 
schools and medical schools expect their 
students to be college graduates, or to 
have taken equivalent studies, and their 
courses have been lengthened to three 
years. Teaching has become a profes- 
sion, requiring long training. A multi- 
tude of new professions have been 
opened, requiring similar thorough edu- 
cation. Further, education has been so 
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diffused that a man who can is expected 
to go to college whether he seeks a pro- 
fession or not. Multitudes go immedi- 
ately from college ‘to business; indeed, 
technical courses are provided which fit 


for business, especially in a dozen sorts . 


of engineering. 

4. A very large and increasing num- 
ber of young men take scientific courses 
of study, pursuing certain studies far be- 
yond what most clergymen have done. 
The chance is that a preacher in college 
took no particular interest in scientific 
studies and is very ignorant of scientific 
matters. intelligent men who would nat- 
urally be in his audience know vastly 
more than he does on such subjects. 
They especially value such knowledge 
which comes by observation and experi- 
ment, and seems to them more suscep- 
tible of proof than that which comes 
from the sources used by the pulpit. If 
the preacher shows ignorance of the pres- 
ent state of knowledge, clinging to the 
notions of a generation or a century ago, 
and attempts, with authority, to impose 
his ignorance upon his congregation, 
such men are naturally disgusted and 
will stay away. If the preacher assumes, 
in an argument or appeal, that the stories 
in Genesis of the creation of the world 


and of man, of the temptation and fall, . 


and of the Deluge, give us historical 
events, then these men lose their respect 
for the pulpit. 

5. Our new and growing doctrine of 
the Sabbath is responsible for some loss 
of the power of the pulpit. The old 
Scotch and Puritan Sabbath has nearly 
gone, and a new Sabbath, not quite Con- 
tinental, but approaching it, already pre- 
vails. This view finds authority for the 
Sabbath, not in the Fourth Command- 
ment, nor anywhere in the direct teach- 
ing of the Bible, but in its usefulness to 
man. Inasmuch as the New Testament 
has no doctrine of the Sabbath, but 
rather seems to treat it as part of the 
Mosaic ceremonial law that was to pass 
away ; and inasmuch as the early Church 
invented for itself a new Sabbath to take 
the place of the old, not. from command, 
but for its usefulness, led by the Spirit, 
the sacredness of the day has been large- 
ly lost, and has given place to the idea 
of rest and comfort. Eveh our Sabbath 
Society confines its work to the suppres- 
sior of Sunday labor, or Sunday disturb- 
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ance. Coincident with this change of 
idea have come various pleasurable di- 
versions, such as riding the bicycle or 
the trolley car, that give a variety to Sun- 
day which it never could know before. 
This detracts from the attention given 
to the pulpit, and thus indirectly from the 
respect paid to it; altho the fact that the 
Catholic Church, which has _ never 
adopted the Puritan Sabbath, gives spe- 
cial respect, in this country, to its clergy, 
is evidence that the looser view of the 
Sabbath is not necessarily inconsistent 
with respect to the pulpit. 

6. Connected with the passing of the 
Puritan Sabbath is the increased pro- 
vision for social gatherings of the peo- 
ple. In the generation not long past, be- 
fore intercommunication became so easy 
and cheap, before every town had its 
swift street-cars, and every town and 
village its grange and labor union, the 
Sunday meeting was the best and almost 
the only occasion for social gathering. 
Now there are a multitude of others that 
are better for that purpose. So the best 
intellectual treat of the week used to be 
the sermon; now multitudes find the 
Sunday newspaper more interesting, or, 
if not that, other books and papers can 
occupy the time pleasantly and profitably 
without the trouble of dressing for 
church, and there listening to what may 
be a stupid, or even ignorant, sermon for 
duty’s sake. 

7. Perhaps even more efficient as a 
cause for a decreased influence of the 
pulpit is the idea that its message has 
lost consistency and conviction. We do 
not refer so much to the effect of the 


‘ higher criticism and the loss of the doc- 


trine of inerrant inspiration, for that in- 
fluence has been much exaggerated. It 
was said a few years ago that the doctrine 
of a future probation would “cut the 
nerve of missions; ” but we found that it 
did not. Just so it is said by its oppo- 
nents that the higher criticism will de- 
stroy respect for the Bible and the 
Church; but we find that this is not the 
case. Those who hold the doctrine re- 
spect the pulpit no less, while those make 
this an excuse who are hunting for-one. 
But the trouble is a deeper one, and af- 
fects the faith in what have been re- 
garded as central teachings of Christian- 
ity, such as salvation through the suf- 
ferings and death of Jesus Christ. There 


is a widely extended, but” ill-defined, 


‘hardly conscious feeling, and especially 


among thinking people, offen uncon- 
nected with the Church, that its theology 
needs a new adjustment to its ethics. A 
few decades ago, in the life time of Ly- 
man Beecher and Dr. Hodge, people’s 
sense of ethics was so imperfect that 
they could believe that a good God could 
eternally damn infants who had never 
sinned. Even now many hold that God 
selects certain persons to be damned, 
and purposely withholds the regenerat- 
ing influences of his Spirit from them in 
order that they may be lost, to the dis- 
play of his eternal glory, and they see 
nothing immoral in the teaching. Now 
the doctrine of God’s love, of God as a 
Father, is taking hold of men’s minds, 
but the pulpit is not yet agreed how to 
adjust its theology to it. It has not har- 
monized its notion of faith in Christ 
with the teaching of the parable of the 
prodigal son, and the pews are probably 
demanding the adjustment faster than 
the pulpit can give it. 

8. Another influence which draws 
men away from the pulpit is the failure 
of the Church to do the service for the 
people which clubs, unions and societies 
have to do. The institutional church is 
an answer to this complaint. 

We would not have the time ever re- 
turn when the people looked up to the 
pulpit as uttering the unquestioned com- 
mand of God. ° It can never recover its 
ancient authority. But its own proper 
power it can secure and keep, and we 
have no fear that it will fail. But it 
will have to keep at léast abreast of hu- 
man knowledge, to rejoice in every new 
treasure of truth; and it must learn how 
to teach the love of Christ without dis- 
paraging the:-love of the Father of us all. 


J 
Amnesty for the Filipinos. 


GENERAL MacArtuur, as Military 
Governor of the Philippines, and the Civil 
Commission under Mr. Taft, are begin- 
ning their work in harmony and with 
promise of the best results. General Mac- 
Arthur’s proclamation of amnesty, or 
rather that of the President, for it is 
issued at his direction, is generously con- 
ceived. The amnesty offered is universal, 
from the humblest soldier to General 
Aguinaldo. It allows ninety days in 

















which to accept aliegi 2e to the United 
States. With this goes ar offer of thirty 
pesos for each rifle offered in good condi- 
tion, and transportation to and from Ma- 
nila for all prominent persons who may 
wish to surrender. This is all that could 
be asked, and is likely to be effective. 

Coincident with it is the meeting of two 
hundred leading Filipinos in Manila, a 
number of them among the most promi- 
nent insurgent generals and members of 
the insurgent cabinet, some of them pris- 
oners; and they have proposed a scheme 
for pacification. The amnesty was their 
first proposition, and it is already offered. 
The other conditions asked may be con- 
sidered, but the chief one—it is always 
the chief one—is the last in the list; it is 
the expulsion of the friars. Is it not 
amazing and amusing that this always is 
asked and can never be granted? The 
great protector of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the Philippine Islands is and 
must be President McKinley. But for 
his firmness, and the protection of the 
army of which he is commander, the larg- 
er part of the Church property in those 
islands would be confiscated. The lives 
of the friars are safe because Methodist 
McKinley protects them. In comparison 
with this protection granted them, all the 
little incidental wrongs, such as the thiev- 
ing of church embroidery by soldiers, of 
which so much is made, are mere nothing. 
And yet the Catholic press cannot find 
words bitter enough to attack Mr. Mc- 
Kinley. 

Here is the first one that comes to hand, 
and it says of his visit this month to the 
Catholic University : 


“ We feel rather insulted than complimented 
by his visit. . Does he remember that 
he allowed his soldiers to sacrilegiously pillage 
Catholic churches in the Philippines? ” 


The next one says of the nomination, af- 
ter an enumeration of Mr. McKinley’s 
crimes against the Catholic Church: 

“But the Church which has outlived the 
Neros will survive the McKinleys. Yet every 
Catholic owes it as a duty to himself to 
co-operate in the movement inaugurated by 
the Bishop of Trenton, to hurl from power the 
little canting Methodist lay deacon of the 
White House.” 

Thus they run; but how about those 
friars? It is the men educated by the 
Cathoric Church, all taught in their 
schools, claimed as being such good Cath- 
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olics that it is an insult to send them Prot- 
estant missionaries, who are demanding 
incessantly the expulsion of the friars as 
the chief condition of peace; and it is the 
Methodist lay deacon who is protecting 
them. It is enough to make the gods 
laugh. 
Sd 


Stand Up. 


Tue stanchest trait of American 
character has never been pictured in 
bolder relief than it was by Justice 
Brewer in his vigorous speech at the 
Bunker Hill Day dinner of the New 
England Society of Chicago. The old 
time men of New England, he said, were 
not in the habit of keeping their ears to 
the ground. They often lacked sweet- 
ness and grace, but they never lacked in- 
dependence, force or stedfastness of 
purpose, “ A’ man with his ear always to 
the ground to catch the rumbling of the 
people,” the Justice remarked, “is not 
worth a snap of the fingers.” The pol- 
iticians will not be admonished by Mr. 
Brewer’s characterization of their hab- 
itual attitude and his contemptuous es- 
timate of their value, but the plain peo- 
ple, whom Mr. Lincoln believed in, will 
accept the portrait and the estimate as 
true. The average American has many 
faults, but he is no grazing Nebuchad- 
nezzar. He stands up and looks around ; 
he is not everlastingly harking for the 
hoof-beats of some other ass. And be- 
cause we are a nation of men who think 
for themselves, we are able to conduct 
the experiment of democracy on a gi- 
gantic scale with a fair measure of suc- 
cess. When every man has his own 
opinions, and sturdily fights for them 
with the intellectual weapons of argu- 
mentation, a reasoned public opinion is 
created, and in a good degree it shapes 
the policy of the nation. When every 
man listens for the mutterings of the 
crowd before he makes up his own mind 
what he himself believes and stands for, 
the nation is swayed wholly by the lower 
forces of imitation, suggestion and emo- 
tion, and, like an inorganic mass, it moves 
inanely this way or that, or, taking panic, 
it rushes madly on destruction. The true 
attitude for every American to maintain, 
whether as a private citizen or as an of- 
ficial servant of the public, was superbly 
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drawn by Justice Brewer when he fur- 
ther said: 

“We have in Washington nine gentlemen 

on the Supreme Bench. I have eight of the 
most obstinate men to deal with. They are 
often wrong. I know they are; but they 
stand stedfast to their convictions.” 
That is the attitude that makes nations 
great. Deference to others in all that 
pertains to the gentler side of life, to 
courtesy, to graciousness, to kindliness in 
speech and act, this also is necessary, for 
without it, life is bald and cruel; but in 
the weightier matters of rational convic- 
tion, of true opinion, deference and com- 
promise have no place. A man who 
gives. quarter in intellectual battle be- 
longs among the quadrupeds. He is un- 
worthy of his inheritance of the erect 
posture and cephalic index. 


& 


The proposal has long been 
Suslnery before the trustees of An- 

= dover Seminary to move the 
institution to Boston, or, rather, to Cam- 
bridge, where it shall be in some way re- 
lated to, or at least under the kindly shad- 
ow of, Harvard University. The idea is 
well worth considering. Altho the Sem- 
inary and the Academy at Andover are 
under the same control, as a single organ- 
ization, we suppose it would not be legally 
impossible to transfer the theological half 
to Cambridge. With a magnificent en- 
dowment and the noblest past record, the 
Seminary has been, since the years of 
service of Professors Park and Phelps, 
gradually losing students, until it is now 
left stranded with not two dozen to at- 
tend the instruction of its nine professors, 
not to speak of its other lecturers. 
Whether the trouble may be in part due 
to the fact that no one of its teachers has 
the drawing power of Stuart, Park and 
Phelps we would not say, for it is certain 
that Professor Moore has the reputation 
of being unsurpassed in the country as a 
Hebrew and Semitic scholar. There is 
some truth in the consideration that the 
Seminary is concealed in an inconvenient 
country town. A city neighborhood 


Andover 


would be much more convenient and at- 
tractive, and so would be the opportunity 
to see and hear the teachers of a great 
university. The proposal to go to Cam- 
bridge would have been scouted a few 
years ago; but now it is understood that 
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Harvard, under President Eliot, is no 
longer a Unitarian institution; it even 
makes Congregationalists and Baptists 
professors in its theological seminary. 
The Episcopalians have their seminary in 
Cambridge ; the Methodists theirs in Bos- 
ton, and the Baptists are close by in New- 
ton; so that the Congregationalists would 
find good company in approaching the 
Hub. 
\ 


The Saloon in 
Manila 


& 


The American reading 
public may well thank 
Mr. Harold Martin for 
his most enlightening article on the sa- 
loon in Manila. It lacks just one thing, 
the custom house statistics of the amount 
of liquor, wines and beer imported into 
Manila since American occupation, as 
compared with the amount imported un- 
der Spanish occupation. Mr. Martin 
asked for these figures, and the custom 
house authorities were ready to give 
them, but the Military Governor refused 
to allow them to be given on the plea that 
it would take too much time to compile 
them. We do not believe the plea in- 
genuous. The evil is a sad one, hardly 
less serious than has been represented by 
those who make it their chief business 
to fight the liquor traffic; and its exist- 
ence is no one’s fault but that of the Gov- 
ernor-General, who has full power to 
suppress the American saloon in Manila, 
in the interest of the American sol- 
diers and of American reputation, if he 
chooses. General Otis made a sad mis- 
take in allowing the saloon free course. 
We presume that his successor is wait- 
ing for the Civil Commission to take 
charge, and the latter should be held to a 
strict accountability for this evil. The 
licensed saloon may have some excuse in 
free civil life; it can have none as the 
amusement and the ruin of the army in 
the Philippines. 


Coust arly ‘subject to apoplexy? 
saneeuel The sudden and entirely un- 
expected death of Count Muravieff, the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, calls to 
mind the similar death of his predecessor, 
Prince Lobanoff. There were unpleasant 
rumors at that time which are revived 
now, and it is pointed out that the bril- 








liant statesman, who had acquired a wide 
reputation for his conservative foreign 
policy, had some bitter enemies among the 
Russian Jingoes, who would be glad to 
improve the present opportunity for a 
notableexpansionof Russian empire. The 
Count was in the very prime of life, fifty- 
five vears of age, and had achieved high 
distinction in Russian and international 
politics. Loyal to the traditions of Rus- 
sian extension, he believed that it was 
wisest to move slowly and securely, and 
cordially seconded M. de Witte, the Min- 
ister of Finance, in his efforts to place 
the empire on a substantial basis of pros- 
perity before it should be overloaded with 
unwieldy additions. It was he who was 
largely to be credited with the plans for 
The Hague Peace Conference, and he 
has steadily thrown his strong influence 
on the side of peace. When he entered 
office in 1897 he was understood to be a 
warm friend of the alliance with France, 
but before many months had passed he 
had convinced Emperor William that 
such friendship boded no ill to German 
welfare. His relations with England have 
also been uniformly cordial, even tho his 
success in China and Korea was regarded 
by most as a decided check to British in- 
fluence in Eastern Asia. He persistently 
refused to take advantage of England’s 
troubles in South Africa, and this 
angered his opponents, who felt that Rus- 
sia’s opportunity was being wasted. The 
first assistant will carry on the office for 
the time being till a successor can be 
chosen. As to who it will be there is as 


yet no hint. 
& 


From Governor Roosevelt’s speech 
at Philadelphia, seconding the nomination 
of Mr. McKinley, we are glad to quote 
and approve this really Christian, if some- 
what rhetorical, paragraph: 


“Is America a weakling, to shrink from the 
world work that must be done by the world 
powers? No! The young giant of the west 
stands on a continent and clasps the crest of an 
ocean in either hand. Our nation, glorious in 
youth and strength, looks into the future with 
fearless and eager eyes and rejoices as a strong 
man to runa race. We do not stand in craven 
mood, asking to be spared the task, cringing as 
we gaze on the contest. No! We challenge 
the proud privilege of doing the work that 
Providence allots us, and we face the coming 
years high of heart and resolute of faith that 
to our people is given the right to win such 
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‘itics is Richard Croker. 





honor and renown as has never yet been 
.granted to the peoples of mankind.” 


st 


In commenting on the outrages on 
women in the public streets of St. Louis 
we said that what was done there was 
likely to be repeated elsewhere, as an ef- 
fective weapon of intimidation. Such has 
been the case already at Dayton, O., where 
a crowd of striking Amazons, in the pres- 
ence of cheering men, attacked women 
who had taken their place, tearing their 
clothes from them, besides beating them 
and pulling their hair. St. Louis has pro- 
vided a horrible lesson; but we hope no 
other city has such a mayor, and no other 
State such a Governor. 


& 


At last the two released Irish convicts 
have been sent back to England where 
they belong. We want no country’s crim- 
inals. They -were convicted of aiding a 
murder, and the criminal organization in 
this country which concocts murders in 
Ireland and outrages in Canada tried to 
have them admitted ; but our Government 
could not be persuaded that killing a ruler 
is justifiable conduct. We have had our 
Booth and Guiteau and want no more of 


the breed. 
: & 


The great man in New York City pol- 
He far out- 
ranks President Low, or Abram Hewitt, 
or Mr. Depew, and yet his mind is great 
enough to embrace other very different 
interests.: On reaching his own city last 
Saturday a reporter asked him, “ Did 
you have a successful racing season 
abroad?” “ Yes, I done good,” was his 
answer. “I had eight wins. Good 
enough for anybody.” 


3 


The legalization of marriage to a de- 
ceased wife’s sister is not such a big 
cherry that one need take it in two bites, 
as the British Parliament has done in 
making such marriages legal in the col- 
onies, but not yet in Great Britain. It is 
the opposition of the Church to such rea- 
sonable reforms that provokes people and 
gives occasion for talk about the decay of 
the power of the pulpit. 
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Faith Cure. 


A PERSON addicted to the use of in- 
toxicating liquors is. not a desirable life 
insurance risk, and the extra hazard in 
his case would not be considered molli- 
fied in the least by a belief on his part, 
however earnest and sincere, that alcohol 
is a pure food and a large use of it is 
conducive to longevity. So-called Chris- 
tian Science, or, at least, that form of it 
known as Faith Cure, must also be reck- 
oned among the “habits” which “ tend 
to shorten life.” What may be, for con- 
venience, miscalled logic is in this case 
a fuzzy and inconsistent sort. If sanitary 
precautions may be neglectedand theserv- 
ices of physicians and nurses may be re- 
fused, as a non-sequitur conclusion from 
the proposition that the mind is every- 
thing and the body is comparatively noth- 
ing, the conclusion ought to be carried 
further. Thus, if I have no disease, be- 
cause disease has no real existence, etc., 
I have also no hunger and need not pay 
a non-existent thing respect by eating. 
The young women who wanted to enter 
the lion’s cage at Central Park in order to 
“think” the animals out of an illness 
were illogical; they said they could do it 
just as well at home (as certainly they 
could), so why did they not do so? If 
any such “ faith” power exists it must 
be illimitable. So why do not this cult 
see the opportunity of a lifetime and con- 
quer the world by curing the disorders in 
China? 

The only apparent reason why the life 
insurance companies have not included 
the Faith Cure people in the prohibited 
list is that they have not been considered 
enough in numbers to take account of. 
But now and then a life is sacrificed, and 
sometimes the case is aggravated by be- 
ing that of a child. The time for exclu- 
sion from insurance must come, if the 
folly persists, and the Supreme Lodge of 
the Knights of Honor has recently taken 
this step. Plainly enough, the Faith 
Curist has exercised his utmost right 
when he refuses to use anything more 
than “ faith”’ in his own personal case; 
when he bars medicine and nursing from 
his child he forces his notions upon an- 
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other, and when he asks for life insur- 
ance he requires many others to be irra- 
tional with him. 


A SPECIAL report, of course made 
upon requirement, to the Massachusetts 
Department, gives the following figures 
of the American Legion of Honor: 





Receipts 
1900, Death losses. from calls, 
January...... sos cietbabiie cman $128,000 $112,478 
February 142,000 111,855 
March ... 141,500 108,315 
April. 165,500 105,855 
Tofals ..... sees e000 $577,000 $438,503 


The. unpaid death claims filed May 
21st were $162,500, besides $116,500 in 
claims received and not filed; the May 
assessment was estimated to produce 
$170,000, leaving $109,000 shortage. The 
secretary takes the benefit of an “if” or 
two and hopes to reach the date of the 
Supreme Council meeting without call- 
ing more than one assessment a month. 

....Lhe proposition of the Western 
Union Committee (this Union is a part 
of the fire underwriters of the United 
States) to establish a monthly official 
paper as a medium of communication be- 
tween companies and agents, is not 
worthy of the space required to consider 
the proposed details. The plan is not 
properly characterized by saying that 
it is weak; it is nothing but weak; there 
is not a glimmer of practical business 
sense in it. The half dozen men who 
allow their names to appear as sponsors 
for it are proved (unless insincere) to 
have neither knowledge of the methods 
of newspaper publishing nor insight as 
to its underlying principles, which prin- 
ciples, by the way, are just human na- 
ture and social laws considered as to a 
special direction. The fish is a fit to his 
condition in the water, as the bird to his 
in the air, and neither tries to invade the 
element foreign to him. Men, for some 
misreason or other, having proved their 
ability in some field, often insist on mak- 
ing themselves ridiculous by essaying 
some untried one, as far from his own 
as he can get. The cobbler in the fable 
was all right until he tried to get above 
his last. 


















Gur Trade with China. 


THE greater part of our exports to 
China consists of cotton cloth, flour and 
kerosene oil, Within the last two years 
the quantity of American products sold 
in China has been much enlarged; but 
trade has now been seriously affected by 
the war, and it is said that the demand 
from that country for American cottons 
has entirely ceased. The chief market 
for these was in the northern provinces. 
It is impossible to ascertain from either 
the Chinese official reports or those of the 
United States the exact quantity or value 
of goods imported into China from this 
country, because large shipments from 
the United States go to China by way of 
London and Hong Kong, and are cred- 
ited to the last-named port or to Great 
Britain; and also for the reason that 
American goods are received by way of 
Japan. For example, Consul Fowler, of 
Chefoo, reports that the imports of flour 
increased from $1,231,650, in 1898, to 
$2,298,033 in 1899, but our Treasury 
Tables show only $89,305 and $105,200 
as the value of the exports to China in 
those years. Below are the figures of 
the Treasury Department: 


1900, 
Ten 
1898. 1899. months, 
Flour, China........ $89,305 $105,200 $182,245 
Flour, Hong Kong... 3.835,837 4,030,340 3306 253 
Cotton cloth .... ... 5,195,845 9,823,253 7,810,823 
Oil, China .. .. .. 2,865,095 1,816,565 2,705,853 
Oil, Hong Kong. ,.. 991,929 153995374 1,442,042 
ALL EXPORTS, 

China Hong Kong, 
1G95 -... sesnecckonsies coanes MORENO $4,253,040 
2896 .oocicoccvcctuecscenc: ces. SIEEONS 4,691,201 
S097 cvcccocedapetusaakeneteve 11,924,443 6,060,039 
S008... daceseu + eee-eee 9,992,894 6,265,206 
EGS. wn eeicis i leaddemasipanha ee 14,493,440 797325525 


Since 1895 our exports to Japan have 
been increased from $4,634,000 to $17,- 
264,600, and American Consuls say that 
China has received a part of this addi- 
tional quantity. The tables given above 
indicate the growth of our trade, espe- 
cially with respect to cotton cloth. 

The trade of the empire showed rapid 
development last year, the imports in- 
creasing by 21 per cent., and the exports 
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by 19 per cent., while the total was twice 
as large as in 1890. Consul Fowler, of 
Chefoo, writing in May last, credited the 
United States with $16,059,000 of the 
empire’s imports, which amounted to 
$188,103,000, and remarked that our 
country’s share was underestimated by 
one-third. It is plain enough that in 
four years we have at least doubled our 
sales to the Chinese people. But the 
growth of Japan’s exports to China has 
been much greater than our own. Her 
sales to the Chinese in 1896 were II,- 
568,000 haikwan taels, as against II,- 
929,000 for the United States; but in 
1899 she had added 20,000,000 taels to 
her total, while ours had: been enlarged 
by only 10,000,000. A report written in 
March by Consul-General Goodnow at 
Shanghai, and recently received in 
Washington, speaks of the stimulation of 
internal trade by the railway extensions, 
and contains the following interesting 
sketch of the situation in the district to 
which the attention of the world has since 
been drawn by the war: 

“Niuchwang and Tientsin have promptly 
responded to the stimulus of better means of 
communication, and the trade at those ports 
has leaped forward. It is found that immedi- 
ately trains begin to run, districts through 
which there was comparatively little traffic 
such as between Paoting and Peking, suddenly 
commence to hum with life and activity, and 
there springs up a flourishing trade which was 
formerly undreamed of and impossible for want 
of cheap transport. The Russian line has been 
completed as far north as Moukden, and the 
extraordinary richness of Manchuria will soon 
become evident.. The Lu-Han Railway, from 
Pekin to Hankau, makes steady progress. 
Within six months it is expected that trains 


will be running as far south as Chingting. The - 


line between Taku, Tientsin and Peking con- 
tinues to advance in prosperity, and the exten- 
sion beyond Shanhaikwan toward Niuchwang 
is being rapidly pushed forward. Yingkou, the 
real port of Niuchwang, will shortly be con- 
nected by rail with the capital.” 


& 


Financial Items. 


THE National Glass Company has re- 
cently shipped ten carloads of table glass- 
ware to Australia. 

....The exports of last month in- 
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cluded 2,800 tons of wire, 1,000 tons of 
wire nails, and 2,000 tons of iron pipe. 


.... The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
decided that trading in puts and calls is 
illegal. 


....Reports of German Consuls to 
their Government say that nearly $500,- 
000,000 of German capital is invested in 
South American railways. 


....The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany will elevate four miles of its main 
track in Chicago, together with addi- 
tional miles of side tracks; and it is said 
that the cost of the improvements will be 
nearly $10,000,000. 


.... The Trust Company of New York,’ 
of which Willis S. Paine is President, 
certainly has expert knowledge in its 
Directorate, for on the Board is a former 
Bank Superintendent of the State of 
New York, the presidents of two large in- 
surance companies, the presidents of two 
trust companies, the presidents of three 
Wail Street banks, the presidents of two 
savings banks, the presidents of three 
railroads, an ex-City Comptroller and 
representatives of the sugar, coal, iron, 
dry goods, gas and other interests. 


....Dividends announced: 


American Bell Telephone Co., $1.50 per 
share and an extra 75 cents per share, payable 
July 16th. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
$1.25 per share, payable August Ist. 

Real Estate Trust Co., 4 per cent., payable 
July 2d. 

Hall Signal Co., 1 per cent., quarterly, pay- 
able July 2d. 

NATIONAL BANKS 


Per cent. Per cent. 
CORED ic victeasssens eee | HASWEIE civecsteccacucbscce 
Chatham, quarterly.... 4 | Merchants’.............. 34% 
East River............0+ 4 | Merchants’ Exchange... 8 





Fourth,................. 834] Nat’l Bk. of Republic... 4 
Garfield, quarterly 10 Brat’) Park: ... ....-.-.«0 6 
per cent, and extra,...5 | Nat’l Shoe & Leather, 
Hanover.........cc0.-.. 6 quarterly. ....5.c0sss6 1 
Importers’ and Traders’.10 | Seaboard........... ... 8 


STATE BANKS, 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Bank of America,...... TPA RROEEIR nso wesd<seteen 5 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

Per cent. Per cent. 
eee 3% | Manhattan........ sceee, 34 
COMMON < ctnesccenncoss 8% | Metropolitan........... 4 
GEPMBR, Bocc050. evvces 8% | North River............ 846 
Greenwich.,............ 3% | Union Dime _........ 3% 
PETS checsninsers ccs 4 


Pebbles. 


Wuat Kentucky needs is a movement to 
teach the young ‘idea not to shoot.—Puck. 


....It-is now the manifest destiny of. the 
civilized nations to protect the Chinese from 
themselves, and take the country in payment. 
—The Philadelphia Ledger. 


....\' With thy strong arm about me,” she 
whispered, “I fear nothing.” ‘ My darling!” 
murmured he, rapturously. ‘ But what if 
somebody were to see us,” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, a look of extreme terror investing her 
glorious countenance.—Vetroit Journal. 

SOME NEW BOOKS. 


Bob, Son of Battle. By Lord Roberts. 

To Have and to Hold. By Russell Sage. 

A Dream of a Throne. By Mark Hanna. 

The Green Flag. By Mayor Van Wyck. 

The Voice of the Winds. By W. J. Bryan. 

Who’s Who? By T. Roosevelt and T. C. 
Platt. 

A Guide to the Trees. By Signor Aguinaldo. 

The Action and the Word. By General Otis. 

A Dream and a Forgetting. By George 
Dewey. 

Familiar Quotations. By Chauncey M. De- 


pew. 
The Open Door. By William S. Devery. 
Treasure Island, By Richard Croker. 
—Life. 

.... THE FRESHMAN PHOTOGRAPH.—Charac- 
ters: A Photographer, His Assistant, The 
Freshman Class. 

[As the curtain rises, the rain falls. The 
men are all wearing siraw hats and flannel 
suits. A Photographer is seen ‘ussing with 
his apparatus and abusing his Assistant, who 
is engaged in smashing blgtes. The Class is 
perched on a high scaffolding.] 

Photographer (from under his focussing 
cloth, where he has retired for shelter): 
“They’re the happiest lot I ever saw on a 
scaffold.” 

[A horse is seen trotting peacefully through 
Kirkland street.| 

Class: “ Get ap! get ap! whoa! whoa! get 
ap!” [Shouts of joy as horse rears, plunges 
and runs away.] 

Photographer (meekly approaching Class) : 
“ Gentlemen! ” ’ 

1st Wit: “ He’s trembling in every leaf.” 

Photographer: “I began taking pictures—” 

2d Wit: “‘ Robber!” 

Photographer: “ In 1878.” 

3d Wit: “ And he hasn’t been run in yet.” 

Photographer: “I never had a better light 
for a picture, and will make only a ten-minute 
exposure.” 

_ [Runs to camera and stands for several min- 
utes with hand on lens cap. Rain increases 
steadily.] 

4th Wit: “ Hurry up, the light will go out!” 

5th Wit: “ Try the other hand.” 

6th Wit: “ He’s afraid the camera will catch 
cold if he takes off its cap.” 

[Finally Photographer removes cap. When 
exposure is nearly finished top bench of scaf- 
folding gives away with a crash. General 
panic. Curtain.]|—Harvard Lampoon, 
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IN THE BLOOD 


Here is the origin of a majority of human ailments— 
scrofula, salt rheum, pimples, humors, sores ; troubles 
of the stomach, nerves, liver and kidneys, all have their 
starting point in bad blood, and therefore all may be 
cured by purifying, enriching and vitalizing the blood 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, Remember 


HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA 


Is the Best Medicine Money Can Buy. 
Hood’s Pills cure constipation, biliousness ; 25 cents, 


TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest E)zin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., cor. Church St., New York. 














THEY WILI, RELIEVE CONSTIPATION 


> Oo ° Fr 
SOLUTELY HARMLESS. TRY THEM ONCE 
AND YOU WILL NEVER BE WITHOUT THEM. 
SEND 25C. FOR BOX. ADDRESS. 


36 8th Ave., 
YOUNG CHEMICAL CO., 2536 Sth Ave 





P DELIciousIN 4 
Corree TEA & CHOCOLATE 











CONDENSED MILK 


Fon BABIES"Acrnees: 


p Bora 's Condensed Milk Ny 
ens Condensed Milk Co 

















Important 
fo Mothers 






A pleasant and reliable remedy for 
the morning sickness and_ constipation 
of pregnancy; the ideal effervescent 
Aperient for family use. Pamphlets 
on request. 50c. and $1. Trial, 25c. 

Tarrant’s * Dermal,” a dainty anti- 
septic powder for nursery, toilet, after shaving, 
cures chafing, best foot powder, 25c. 


At druggists, or mailed on receipt of price by 
TARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 








ALLENS FOOT-EASE 
why A Powder for the Feet. 
Shake Into Your Shoes 
‘ie Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting 
out of corns and bunions. It’s the great- 











est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foot-—-Ease makes tight-fitting or 
new shoes feel easy. Itisacertain curefor 
ingrowing nails, sweating, callous and hot, 


all Druggist s and Shoe Stores, 25c. o not 
Bocopt an imitation. Sent by mail for 


FR TRIAL PACKAGE 
sent by mail. Address 


Sh What Rest 
ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


and Comfort!” 








HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
ever offered in the United States for furnishing the home, 


It includes a full line of 
° Our Standard for the 
Eddy Refrigerators, ast quarter century. 
Crockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 

Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 

Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 


miles of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 
attention, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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COOK’S 





FLAKED RICE 


FOR BREAKFAST 


WITHOUT 
COOKING 


Take the Cook’s Flaked Rice from 
the package, put on just enough salt 
to season it, then pour on only 
enough boiling water to cover the 
flakes. 

Let it stand a second, until the 
flakes soften; if the flakes have not 
absorbed all the water, pour the 
water off, then serve with milk and 
sugar. 

DO NOT STIR the rice, as it breaks 
the flakes and spoils the flavor. NO 
COOKING WHATEVER. 

Follow directions on the package. 

The convenience of this article is 
evident. Its nutritive value can only 
be realized through experictnce. It is 
not a new food product. It is simply 
the very best rice, sterilized, and 
steam cooked. 

A book of tested receipts in every 
package. 





Pe ATAWAN, N. 





SOLD BY 
ALL GROCERS 











(ttn RICEFOOD Aimee, 


JURA, 





NOT 
COOKED 


WHILE YOU WAIT, 


BECAUSE 


THERE 18 NO 


COOKING 


“GOOD FOR 


BABY, TOO.” 


Gentlemen: I want to tell you how 
delighted we all are with your Cook’s 
Flaked Rice. I am not saying too 


much if I do say it is the very best ° 


food, not only for grown people, but 
I never found anything to equal it 
for babies. 

The best way to prepare it for 
babies is to put into two quarts of 
slightly salted boiling water one 


and one-half cups of Cook’s Flaked - 


Rice, and stir it gently for four or 
five minutes, not longer, as too much 
cooking makes it lose its fine flavor; 
then add a little boiled milk and a 
pinch of sugar; and if every mother 
will cook Flaked Ricé this way she 
will have fine, healthy children. 


Iam, Very respectfully, 
MRS. JOSEPH HOERMANN, 


Greene and Fairview Avenues, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








LARGE PACKAGE 
15 CENTS 








More Nourishing than Beef 
Healthiest Food on Earth 


COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., 





| Union Square, New York 
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TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 














PARIS THE acRAWFORD wags o 
and Escorted tout No all parte of the world. inde. 


endent steamer and railway tickets. Special 
PASSION inducements to clubs and societies. [llustrated 
PLAY. itineraries free. 


CRAWFORD @ FLOYD, 


608-610 Tremont Building. Boston; 220 proedwey,. New York City; 
1011 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Clark’s Excursions to Europe. 


june Ser ,sosenn pchaepered steamers “ Cty of Rowe ang 
* Nebraska ;” spec’ ‘ea . exceptional advantages. Roun 
World Parties Oct. 15, ‘Nov. 1. ” 


F. C, CLARK, 111 Broadway, N. Y. 


[NTED STATE 


HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


Ideal Surroundings. Perfect in Appointments, 
Cuisine and Service. 
OPENS JUNE 14, 1900. 


FULL GOL F' Course 


GAGE & PERRY, - Proprietors. 


Before Starting for the Country Habe 


ESTCOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. V/BAGGAGE. 


OFFICES, WITH TELEPHONE CONNECTIONS: 


NEW YORK. 
14 Park Place. 95 Fifth Ave. Foot of Barclay St. 
314 Canal St. 1216 Broadway. Foot of Franklin St. 
52 Lafayette Pl. Grand Central Sta. Foot of Christopher St. 
133 W. 125th St. 654 Columbus Av. Foot of W. 42d St. 


BROOKLYN. 
338 Fulton St. 726 Fulton St. 20 Dean St. 106 Broadway. 
And at all offices of Brooklyn District Telegraph Co. 


LARKIN HOUSE, 


Directly on the Ocean, 


WATCH-HILL, R I. 


Greatly improved. 
Perfect Golf Links. 27 Holes. 
New Club House. 
Special rates for July. 

G. C. HOWE, Prop., 

At 3 Park Place, N. Y. 


Send for art circular. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors 
































A Good Complexion 


DEPENDS ON GOOD DIGESTION. 


This is almost an axiom although usually we are 
apt tothink that cosmetics, face powders, lotions, 
fancy soaps, etc., are the secrets tor securing a 
clear complexion. But all these are simply super- 
ficial assistants. 

It is impossible to have a good complexion unless 
the digestive organs perform their -work properly, 
unless the stomach by properly digesting the food 
taken into it furnishes an abundance of pure blood, 
a good complexion is impossible. 

This is the reason so many ladiesare using Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets, because they promptly cure any 
stomach trouble and they have found out that per- 
fect digestion means a perfect complexion and one 
that does not require cosmetics and powders to en- 
hance its beauty. 

Many ladies diet themselves or deny themselves 
many articles of food solely in order to keep their 
complexion clear. When Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tab- 
lets are used no such dieting is necessary. Take these 
tablets and eat all the good wholesome food you 
want and you need have no fear of indigestion nor 
the sallow, dull complexion which nine women out 
of ten have, solely because they are suffering from 
some form of indigestion. 

Bear in mind that beauty proceeds from good 
health, good health results from perfect digestion 
and we have advanced the best argument to induce 
ps and woman to give this splendid remedy 
a trial. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets can be found in drug 
stores and cost but so cents per package. 

If there is any derangement of the stomach or 
bowels they will remove it and the resultant effects 


| are, Rook digestion, good health and a clear, bright 


exion. 


sore £¥E5 Dy ISAACIHONPSONS EVE'WATER 
PARIS - - 1900. 


comp 

















GAZE’S EUROPE. 
TOURS WORLD’S FAIR. 


_ PASSION PLAY. 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

TRAVEL TICKETS ALL ROUTES. 
ACCOMMODATION SURE. 


Say whether you wish to go with a party, all included, $225 
to $2,000, or independently, with travel tickets. Write for 
Pyinved matter. FREE by mail. Henry Gaze & Sons. (Est. 














113 BROADWAY, =» * NEW YORK. 
220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 

261 Washington St., Boston; W. H. Raves, Agent, 

14 So. B St., Philadelphia ; Adams & Howland, Agents. 














FINANCIAL 


SEATTLE Real estate and mortgage interests of non 
residents carefully reported on and cared for, 
Properties bought andsold, Mortgages negoti- 


TACOMA ated on the irrigated farm lands of Yakima 


County, the most prosperous section in the 


Y. AKIMA North West, Fourteen years’ experience in 





State. Address 
MAYNARD & MAYNARD, ROBT. P. MAYNARD, 
Tacoma, Wash, Seattle, Wash, 


For references, etc., see our card in issue of June 7th. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 


New Vork and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Sok Kuchanges, 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to 
drafts at sight. 
at_the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 


All securities li 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
High ——— and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
or the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 





Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


H. B. HOLLINS & CO., 


WALL & BROAD STS., NEW YORK. 


Letters of Credit .,,*".. 


Available in the Principal Cities of Europe. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make 
Cable Transfers. 


~ International 
Cheques 
Letters of Credit 


ISSUED BY 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


New York. Philadelphia, Boston. 
SECURITY, CONVENIENCE, PRIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, 


OFFER 


exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of securi- 
» ‘ied. Boxes & aul os a has al 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THB BANK. 
WrISTURIN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 














Letters of Credit 


IN 


Pounds Sterling 


AND 


Francs 
ISSUED BY.... 
BLAIR & CO., 33 Wall St , New York. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


. BANKERS.. 


} BROAD ST., 40 WATER ST,, 
NEW YO BOSTON 





Commission Orders Executed in Both Markets. 
Investment Securities. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


Available in all parts of the worid. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC.,4A RE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


7 Per cent. loans secured by mortgages on well im- 


proved farms worth three times the loan In last six 
ears have placed over $300,000.00 without a ——_ 
pamphlet, * ruth “abo Oklahoma,” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gururiz, OKLAHOMA, 


INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Okluhoma. 
Principal and 

6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO, 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 











zg00 





in principal or interest. References, kers, 
Capitalists, Judges and Business Men for whom I am 
loanin te for further particulars. Send for 








CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis 
Consolidated Railroad Co. 


The undersigned have consented to act as Managers in 
carrying out a Plan and Agreement of Reorganization, 
copies whereof may be had upon application at our office. 

The Southern Railway Company has become a party to 
such Plan and Agreement, and has undertaken, upon 
transfer to it pursuant to the Plan and Agreement of the 
properties, or stocks and bonds of companies in which 
the same shall be vested, to issue SOUTHERN RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY, ST. LOUIS DIVISION, FIRST MORT 
GAGE FOUR PER CENT. FIFTY-YEAR GOLD BONDS, 
bearing interest from January 1, 1901, as stated in such 
Plan and Agreement; and, as providedin the Plan and 
Agreement. Depositors of the following bonds and 
coupons will receive the amount set opposite thereto in 
such SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY ST. 
LOUIS DIVISION BONDS, at par. 

EVANSVILLE, ROCKPORT & EASTERN R’Y CO. 

FIRST MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, for each $1,000 

par value of such bonds, with coupons due January 

ist, 1898, and thereafter...IN NEW BONDS $1,180 
LOUISVILLE, EVANSVILLE & ST. LOUISR. R. 
€0. FIRST MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, for each 
$1,000 par value of such bonds with coupons due 
October Ist, 1895, and thereafter 
IN NEW BONDS $1,300 
LOUISVILLE, EVANSVILLE & ST. LOUIS R. R. 
CO. SECOND MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, for each 
$1,000 par value of such bonds, with coupons due 
October Ist, 1895, and thereafter 
IN NEW BONDS $700 
LOUISVILLE, EVANSVILLE & ST. LOUIS CON- 
SOLIDATED R. R. CO. FIRST CONSOLIDATED 
MORTGAGE 5% BONDS, for each $1,000 par value 
of such bonds, with coupons due January Ist, 1894, 
and thereafter.. ........... IN NEW BONDS $750 
HUNTINGBURG, TELL CITY & CANNELTON 
R. R CO. FIRST MORTGAGE 6% BONDS, for 
each $1,000 par value of such bonds, with coupons 
due October Ist, 1894, and thereafter 
IN NEW BONDS $165 
LOUISVILLE, EVANSVILLE & ST. LOUIS CON- 
SOLIDATED R. R. CO. GENERAL MORTGAGE 
4% BONDS, for each $1,000 par value of such bonds, 
with coupons due March Ist, 1894, and thereafter 
3 IN NEW BONDS $75 
Holders of bonds of the above issues desiring to become 
participants in the Plan of Reorganization must deposit 
their bonds and coupons, subject to the Plan and Agree- 
ment, ON OR BEFORE JULY 16, 1900, withthe 
undersigned, as Managers, at their office, No. 23 Wall 

Street, in the City of New York. Bondholders who shall 

not so deposit their bonds and coupons on or before such 

date will not be entitled to deposit the same or to receive 
any of the new bonds, and shall have no rights under the 

Plan and Agreement. 


A majority of each of the above issues of 
bonds except the SECOND MORTGAGE 6; 
BONDS and the GENERAL MORTGAGE 42 
BONDS has already been acquired. 


Dated New York, June 23d, 1900. 


J. P. MORGAN & CoO., 
Manaégers. 


Louisville, Evansville & St. Louis 
Consolidated Railroad Co. 


Notice to Holders of Certificates of Deposit 
for First Consolidated Mortgage Five 
Per Cent. Bonds: 


The Committee appointed by holders of the First Con- 
solidated Mortgage Sonds of this Company has found it 
impracticable to prepare a plan of reorganization, because 
it has been unable to agree upon satisfactory terms with 
the Committees representing prior lien Bonds, A majority 
of the Certificates for Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, and 
also a majority of the Louisville, Evansville and St. Louis 
Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, of the Evans- 
ville, Rockport and Eastern Railroad Company First Mort- 
gage Bonds, and of the Huntingburg, Tell City and 
Cannelton Rai'road Company First Mortgage Bonds have 
now been acquired by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co., who 
have announced a plan of reorganization to which the 
Southern Railway Company isa party. Reference is made 
to the advertisement of such plan for further particulars 
thereof. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that the terms offered 
to the holders of the Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, under 
the plan prepared by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co, are fair, 
and are at least as satisfactory as any which could possi- 
bly be obtained by this Committee in any other way. The 
Committee therefore recommends to the holders of such 
Bonds that they deposit the same under the plaa and 
agreement announced by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 

The Committee has accordingly terminated the Bond- 
holders’ Agreement of May 1, 1895, and directed the return 
of the bonds deposited thereunder. Holders of Certificates 
of Deposit for Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, deposited 
under that Agreement, may, without charge, withdraw 
their Ronds from the depositary, the New York Security 
and Trust Company, upou surrender of their respective 
Certificates. 


Dated New York, June 22, 1900. 


CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
WILLIAM L. BULL, 
WILLIAM H. PAYNE, 
EMANUEL LEHMAN. 
Committee. 


NOTICE TO HOLDERS OF 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT FOR 


New Amsterdam Gas Company Stock. 


Holders of the Certificates of Deposit, issued by the National 
City Bank of New York, for stock of the New Amsterdam Gas 
Company, deposited under the agreement of May 15, 1900, are 
hereby notified that. upon presentation of such certificates at the 
said Rank, No. 52 Wall Street, N. Y., Debentures of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company of New York will be delivered therefor, in 
accordance with the terms of the said Agreement. 


CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. OF N. Y., 
By H. E GAWTREY, President. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 








SORE EYES 
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DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 
New York, June 5, 1900. 
The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend on the Preferred Stock of this Company of two dollars 
and fifty cents ($2.50) per share. payable August 1, 1900, to 
stockholders, as registered at the close of the transfer books 
on July 10, 1900 e transfer books for the preferred stock 
of the Company will be closed from three o’clock P. M. on 
July 10, 1900, until ten o’clock A. M. on August 2, 1900. 
Dividend checks will be mailed to Preferred Stockholders 
whose dividend orders are on file at this office. 
H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer. 
59 Cedar Street, New York. 








The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Company. 
Office of the Treasurer, Chicago, IIl., June 19. 1900. 

A quarterly Dividend of $1.2 per share will be paid on August 
ist next to the shareholders of this ,Company’s. stock, registered 
as such on the closing of the Transfer Books. 

The Transfer Books will be closed at 3:00 o’clock P. M. on the 
29th day of June, and opened at 10:00 A. M. on the 9th day of July 
next. F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


No. 195 Broadway, New York, June 12th, 1900. 
SIXTY-FI¥TH QUARTERLY DiVIVEND. 


day, June 15th, at 8o’clock P. M., and will be reopened on 
Monday, June 25th, at ten o’clock A. M. 
D. W. McWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 


A Dividend of ONE AND A HALF DOLLARS per share 
and an extra Dividend of THREE-QUARTERS OF A DOL- 
LAR per share, will be paid on Monday, July 16, 1900, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on Saturday, 
June 30, 1900. 

The transfer books will be closed fron July 2 to July 14, 


1900,both days included. wiELIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer 
Boston, June 20, 1900. : 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 
NEW YORK, June 13th, 1900. 
DIVIDEND No. 127. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital stock 
of this company, payable at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 16th day ot July next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer books on the 20th day of June inst, 

The transfer books will be closed at three e’clock on the after- 
noon of June 20th inst., and be reopened on the morning of July 


2d next. 
M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


THE HALL SIGNAL COMPANY, 
44 Broad Street, New York, June 2 st, 1900. 
The Bvard of Directors of the Hall Signal pompen has this 
dav declared a quarterly dividend of ONE PER ENT. ( 1) on 
the common stock of the Company, De ge on and after July 
2d, 1900, to the stockholders of record at the close of business 
June 25th, 1900. The transfer books for the common stock will 
be closes at the close of business June 25th, 1900, and will be 
re-opened at the opening of business on July 8d, 1900. Checks 


will be mailed. R. K. WALLER, Secretary. 











Real Estate Trust Company ef New York. 


80 Nassau Street, New York, June 21, 1900. 


The Board of Trustees have this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT. on its Capital Stock, payable July 
2, 1900, to stockholders of record June 22, 1900. 

Transfer books close June 22, 1900, at three o’clock P. M., and 
reopen July 2, 1900, at ten o’clock A. M. 


HENRY W. REIGHLEY, Secretary. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY. 


NEW YORK, June 12, 1900. 


of the Board of Directors held this day, a regu- 
A HALF PER CENT. and an 





At a meetin: 
lar quarterly dividend of TWO AND 


extra dividend of TWO AND A HALF PER CENT. were declared 
payable on and after June 30, 1900, to the stockholders of record 
ut Saturday, June 16, 1900, at one o’clock P. M. 

The transfer books will close on Saturday, June 16, 1900, at one 
2, 1900, at ten o’clock 
ARBURTON, Treasurer. 


o’clock P. M., and reopen on Monday, Ju 
A.M. FRED’K J. 








SAVINGS BANKS 





The Bowery Savings Bank, — 


128 and 130 Bowery, 
New York, June 20, 1900. / 


A semi-annual dividend at the rate of THREE AND, : 


ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum has been declared and 
will be credited to depositors on all sums of $5.00 and up- 
ward and not exceeding’ $3,000, which shall have been de- 
posited at least three months on the first day of July next, 
and will be payable on or after Monday, July 16, 1900. 


Money deposited on or before July 10, 1900, will draw 


interest from July 1. 
i JOHN D. HICKS, President 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, Comptroller. 





Citizens’ Savings Bank. 
* 56 ana 58 Bowery, Cor. Canal St. 
80th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Trustees have ordered that interest at the rate of THREE 
ANv ONE-HALF (34) PER CENT. per annum be oy to deposi- 
tors on and after July ié6th on all sums of $5 and up te $3,000 which 
have r ined on d it for the three or six months ending June 





80, 1900, in accordance with the by-laws and 
Money deposited on or before J a 10th will draw interest fro 
July ist. ENRY 
CHARLES W. HELD, Secretary. 
HENRY sAYLER, Assistant Secretary. 





German Savings Bank in the City of New York, 


Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th Street. 
New York, June 25. 1900. 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF .34) PER 
CENTUM PER ANNUM will be credited i for the six 
months ending June 30, 1900, on all sume entitled thereto under 
the by-laws not exceeding three thousand ($8,000) dollars. 
Deposits made on or before July 10, 1900, will draw interest 


0. 
mernihiiiininae GEO. H. MOKLLER, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK. 
S. E Cor. Sixth Ave. & 16th St. 

Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER ' 
CENT. per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months and three months ending June 39, 1900, on all sums 
from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled thereto 
under the by-laws, payable July 16, 1900. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

B OGDEN CHISHOLM, Secretary. 

Deposits made on or before July 10, 1950, will draw inter- 
est from July 1, 1900. 


Manhattan Savin gs Institution, 
No. 644 Broadway, 








NEW YORK, June 2oth, 1900. 
98th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 30th inst., payable on and after the third 


Monday in July next. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President. 


FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
GEORGE H. PEARSALL, Asst. Secretary. 


HASLER, President.m | 





vse, 


rules of the bank. ~- 









six 


pr - 


rd 








owe, 
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IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION. 
115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared interest on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three and six 
months ending June 30, 1900, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to $3,000. payable 
on and after Monday, July 16, 1900. We ts made onor 
before July 10th will draw interest from July Ist. 

W. .B, TOTTEN, President. 


G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
1.and 8 THIRD AVE., (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED 1852. 
94th DIVIDEND. 


i New York, June 12, 1900. 

INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING JUNE 30th, 
1900, at the rate of FOUR PE JENT. PER ANNUM 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-law 
of the bank on sums from $5 to $3,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 
JULY 18th, 1900. 
ot from July at OST RGN SERA GURL, Srelacnt 
: “ . Oo ; sident. 

EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK. 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue). 
69th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees have directed that interest be credited 
depositors on iene pe, 1900, at the rate of THREE AND ONE 


HALP PER CENT, per annum on sums of $5 00 to $3,000. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest from 


July rst, 

SAMUEL D STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
IRVING M, SHAW, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution. 


BROADWAY, 32D ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
from $5 to $3,000, Credited July Ist, payable July 
Igth or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

GEORGE N. BIRDSALL, Treasurer, 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Secretary, 


NATIONAL BANKS 

















THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 


OF NEW TORR. York, 3 
ew Yor 
SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of aan PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 


July 2, 1900. 
The transfer books will be closed from 12 m. 1 
the morning of July 2, 1900. Cc. So Youna: Beanies.” P 





The Chatham National B: . 

rae poor ot Boao ras ee oe 
rs has ay declared a - 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. out of the carnings aie Fao 
——) 1 oy Ej and after Jnly * eae date transfer 
New York, June 24, 1900 es sclera naaens 





East River National Bank. 
New York, June 20, 1900. 
A Dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. has been declared, payable 
on and after Monday, July 2, 1900. Transfer books will remain 
closed until that date. Z. EH. NEWELL, Cashier. 





The Fourth National Bank of the City ot New York. 


New York, June 2ist, 1900. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., free of tax, 
p#yable on and after July 2d, proximo. 
The transfer books vill close at3 P. M. this date, reopening 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


July 2d, 1900. 





Garfield Natioual Bank. 
28d St. and 6th Av., New York, June 20, 1900. 


The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of TEN PER CENT,, and an extra dividend of FIVE PER 
CENT. upon the capital stock of this bank, payable, free of 
tax,on and after June 30th, 1900. The transfer bvoks will be 
closed until Monday, July 2d, 1900, at ten o’clock A. M. 


R. W. POOR, Cashier. 





THE HANOVER NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, June 22d, 1900. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend 
of FIVE PER CENT., payable on and after July 2d, 190 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WILLIAM LOGAN, Cashier, 





The Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank of 
New York. 
New York, June 22d, 1900. 
A Dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings of the last 
six months has to-day been declared by this bank, payable on the 
second day of July next. The transfer books will remain c'osed 
till that date. EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





Irving National Ban. 
New York, June 19th, 1900. 
70th Consecutive Dixttend. The Board of Directors have de- 
clared a semi annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT. tree of 
tax. to stockholders of record on this date, payable July 2d, 190v. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
J. DENNISON, Cashier. 





THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York. 


192d Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
June ist, 1900. 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a Divi- 
dend of THRE @ AND ONE-HALF PEK CENT. (842), free of 
x, payable , 1900. 
The cman Looks will be closed on and after June 22d, 
and reopened July 3d, 1900. 
JOSEPH W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 





The Merchants’ Exchange Hptionat Bank of the 
City ot New York. June 19th, 1900. 


The Board of Directors have declared a semi-annual dividen 
of THREE PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after the 
second day of July, 1900, until which date the transfer books will 
be closed. A. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 





. THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC. 
New York, June 2ist, 1900. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a dividend of 
FOUR (4%) PER CENT., free of tax, payable on and after July 
2d, 1900, until which date the transfer books will be closed. 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier. 





National Park Bank of New York. 
June 19th, 1900. 
The Directors have this day declared from the profits of the last 
six months a dividend of SIX PER CENT. upon the stock ef this 
bank, free of tax, poyevie on and after July 2d, oroxene, and the 
transfer books will be closed for this purpese until that date. 
GEORGE §8. HICKOK, Cashier. 





The National Shoe and Leather Bank of the City of 
New i 


ey xe, June 20, 1900. 
Ninety-First (9ist) Dividend. 

The Directors have declared a yg ig =f dividend of ONE PER 
CENT.. payable, free of tax, July 2, 1900, until which date the 
transfer books will be closed. JOHN I. COLE, cashier. 





The Seaboard National Bank. 
New York, June 21, 1900. 


The Board of Directors of this Bank have this day declared the 
usual semi-annual dividend of THREE (8) PER CENT., free from 
tax, payable on and after July 2, 1900, until which date the trans. 


ks will in closed. 
fer books will remain close JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


STATE BANKS 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York, June 22, 1900. 
The Board of Directors have today declared a semi-annual 
dividend of SEVEN (7) PER CENT., free of tax, payable July 2d, 
1900. to stockholders of record of this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until July 3d, 1900. 
W. M. BENN, ET, 
as 








ier. 
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The Oricotei Bank, 
NEW YORK, June 20, 1900. 
Ninety- ye Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend. 
The Board of Directors uf this Sank have this. day declared a 








dividend of FIVE (5) PER oh tag able on and "utter July 2, 
1900, The transfer books will e gloved a trom June at until July 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1900 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. deat. 

YY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS. Jan. 1st, 1900................- $23,819,937.17 
LIABILITIES. .....0000cseeseseseseeeneseees 21,835,114.54 
BURPLUB.....0....ss0seeeseceesseceseeeenees 1,984,822.63 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity —as 
best adapted to their practical wants 
such as is issued by the 





Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, - = NEW YORK. 


A Good Investment. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY of New York will send to any address 
its forms of policies of life insurance which 
will furnish a man one of the most desirable 
investments he can possibly make. Securing 
a policy of life insurance shows sagacity, fore- 
sight and prudence. 


1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY st, 1900. 
Capital Stock all cash..........cccsescsseeee os $1,000,000 00 
Re-Insurance Reserve.. ecerseseeee 1,784,168 O02 
294,160 56 
1,472,954 97 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900......cccccessssesseees $4,551,283 55 


JAMES NICHOLS President. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 











STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. —__ H 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1900. 


ABSETS...........ccecccccvscssenccerscsocsees $16,109,174.77 
14,518,776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... 


Cash Surrender values stated in eve licy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non- Forfelture law. ie * 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - = Boston, Mass, 


ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1899 - + - $29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . . . . « + 26,838,656.66 


$2,705,771.97 
All forms of Life and Besowmens licies issued. 
Casa distributions oe ee policies. 
Every policy hus endo thereon athe cash surrender and 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the 
sachusetts Statu' 
Pamphlets, ratos, and values for any age sent on application 


to the Company’s 
Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 











j. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANELIN, es - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, . 2 ‘Second Vice -President 
. B. PIERCE em ithe Secretary 
. B. BRAINERD - - ben to 
i F. MIDDLEBROOK, - Secretary, 








AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance < 
Company,; 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ninetieth... 
Annual Statement. 





THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


— 


% 


$1,590,398.77° 











Rents 
Divider 









cy. 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos, 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


JOHN A. IicCALL, - 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18T, 1900. 





ASSETS. : 
ted States, State, City, County and other Bante 
mooat vaine ¢ 2,684), marke’ at value, Des. 81, 1899 + $144 538,788 
Bonds Mortgages MG. « cavecsccacecs 36,297,517 
Real etara at pieces, inclu: 2 office buildings). -- 17,082,000 
Loans to po : any em on the a policies as secu: rity 11,557,714 
value thereol, $15,UUU, QU)... 20. cece seccvsscesee , 
Deposits in mpanies I Banks, at interest. 10,050,049 
Stocks of Ban! Trust Compani ge . ¢ 
cost value) market value, Dec. 31, 1899................ 5,955,500 
Loans on 8 and Bon market xaine, $4,177,523)... -8,278,450 
Quarterly and Semi- miums not yet due, Te- 
serve charged in Liabilities... .......sseccseessereees 2,254,290 
Premiums in transit, reserve c! in Liabilities. 3,206,423 
Premium 4 on alictes in force Gage Rees pas 
secure same, $3,400,000).......... egcovoncscccstccocseccee : £000) 
Interest and Kents due ANd @CCTUCd....-.-.sccseceoesevee 1,889,116 


TOTAL ASSETS.......00000 ss0cee+++.236,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 
ig te of New York Insurance 
ba-wrntg S Prec 1 “3 99. nsbgnseeeuadenses neurones + $192,024,281 
an® other Ltabiittics? ep oiley *Ciaims, ‘Annuities, 
mate ents, etc., awaiting presentment for pay- 


eee eee rere rece sere eases eee sees sess seen ssegereeeeerese 


2,990,588 
8,507,690 


b BS ELE OTE RT ee OP ree 
‘te lus Funds, “voluntarily reserved 
and set aside by the Compan: . pany, to provide Divi- 

-ho: 


dends a © - foes ders during 1900, 


and.in su’ 
Payable to to paicraage in 1900): 


ia id fA tion Policies, th 
‘o holders cecum on Polic' e 
s a... $2,178,107 


-. 594,194 

To holders i hing! —— Policies... 125,884 

OTR iss cocsvecnscose - $2,897,685 
Sucoxp—(Payable to to  Poltey hides, gubse- 

fe periods m re): 

'o holders of rene Peri od. cies... ..$17,583,264 
To holders of 15-Year Period Policies ... 7,523,811 
olders of 10-Year Period Policies.... 577, 
olders of 5-Year Dividend Policies... 


Aggrenate..... .--..-- : covedegeccccecccscce, MOU OOR 
Other funds for ail other contingencies........-.. 9,065,423 
TOTAL LIABILITIES....9236,450,348 
























































CASH INCOME, 1899. 


} oat yoyjeme (Annuities $1,517,928)...... eee 
Al PreMIUMS....0cecsccccescceseccsessee S1yi81,615 
TOTAL PREMIUMG.......ccccccceeccccceeee $42,188,502 
Intereten 


Mor apaeahbesnnboonnseses eeheaseee ’. 1,862,886 
Loans to ce secured by re- 





TOTAL innehioans: RENTS &e...... 10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 1899. 
Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities.........++« ousuan 
Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values ............+ - 6,184,209 


Canmgstestons and all em oT we to cnspts ($4,628,- 
069) on New Busin weed pa gd * al 
aminers’ Fees and sien of ks ($527 in 


5,155,868 
Home and L pane] one 5 E Retonre Tages, Advords: 
uipmen voooant,: e: ‘ostage, Com- 
mibaions = $859,562, iy and Mis- 
cellaneous ister Movebuwedssubdcesandveencucese 5,882,527 
Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 
tures FOr the Year... ...cccccccsscscevscceecsesee 19,625,898 


TOTAL EXVENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS. 











ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. RE 119909171808. nh |: Gunmaiaatenss 
tn tein tiie ae wae indy maar AMOUNT. |! assets... +++ 126, 947,290 $236,450,348 $110,603,068 
T $1, 1898.... 878,984 $94,021,120 || Tncome..... 31,864,194 62,371,263 20,517,069 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899.. 99,857 202,809,080 || Dividen of 
Old Insurances revived and tn Year to Policy 
creased, 1899.....c00.s00e 1,116 en 2,873,077 # olders .-. -- 1,260,340 2,768,748 1,608,408 
is hs De te ae Te ota ay- 
TOTAUSINERR OF} 474,407 $1,149,203,277 oe iter 
: °o 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: Holders...... 12,671,491 22,206,977 9,635,486 
By Death meow, Sur- Number of 
render, Exp Caasen 87,881,292 olicies in 
Paid-for are in Force. .....+ 182,803 437,776 264,973 
Force December Insurance 
31, 1899........+++..439,776  $1,061,871,985 || in Force, 
ome od premiums 
Gain im 1899......cececceccssescs 68,842 $117,850,865 || paid......§676,689,649 $1,061,871,986 $486,182,336 


Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


ALBANY, January 4th, 1900, 
I Louw. F, PAR A: itendent of Insurance of the State of New AA MUU do hereb: hereby corti, that the NEW YO LIFE IN- 
Ryd of New York, in the State of New Yor SURANCE COMPANY having no 
‘pital Stock, rr nein auth to transact the business of rance Bate 
ork, Theve caused ans eetoe id ort Se Ny Jeet of foe Reeurenes teow of the Dinte of Faw 
ni £) 
ombined fe rience Ta Table of t Mortality, at fox at four i Der cent. nt Intgtont ost T gertity the same 40 be $192,024.21,” ee 
ikea per Ste ener ral Liabilities 990 as ‘The ‘Ne Net Po Policy ier as ens Sixtes by this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lia- 
The addi dition al at Pole reserve vole eet: arity set aside ide by the Company ny 63,507, 99. 
e A a Raney $o8 He rily rved and set aside y the Company to provide dividends payable to policy- 


lolders fn 1900, mg ih ed Surpius Fun 
Paha fands fc funds for all oiher Serene 


be day and year Bret a wer 


Se sdzian ~ 
my name and fficial seal to be affixed ay 9 Sn ke ons 


LOUIS F. PAYN, Suporistendeut of Ineuteu 


xiv 
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Plain Living and High Thinking. 
It isa time of societies innumerable. One thing is 

‘* suppressed,” while another is ‘‘ diffused ;’’ one circle 
prevents while its neighbor promotes, Sons and Daugh- 


ters are everywhere spelling these titles with capitals, We 
think, and talk, and eat, and read, and walk and ride 
under ‘‘ association’’ guidance. ll this considered, it 
would seem almost criminal to propose still another guild ; 
but a recent English writer comes boldly forward with a 
suggestion that should be heartily approved. She pro- 
poses a novel organization, to be called The Guild of 
Simple Living, ‘‘to the discouragement of all extravagance 
and excess, and the furtherance of ‘plain living and high 
thinking.’ ’’ 

Surely isthere here and now a place for such work, 
The amount of happiness and future comfort annually sac- 
rificed to costly and extravagant living is beyond compu- 
tation. Multitudes are frittering away their means and 
their lives on costly frivolities, while the real interests of 
life are overlooked. It is quite safe to say that $100, - 
000,000 is wasted annually by the poor of this country, 
and five times that sum by all other classes, on things 
which they would be much better without, and the cost 
of which, expended wisely, would bring present happi- 
ness to self and others as well as prevent untold discom- 
fort and misery in the future. 

We live in a pre-eminently jealous and ambitious age, 
To be at the top, to be outshone by none, to make as good 
an appearance as any, to be fat abroad, though as a re- 
sult you must be lean at home—that, unfortunately, is 
the spirit of the age, 

The tyranny of such a spirit brings furrows that paste 
cannot cover, bends shoulders that effort cannot straighten, 
and robs multitudes of moderate but substantial and per- 
manent comfort, that else were fully within their reach. 
The cost of present frivolity and display leaves no pro- 
visions for the rainy day. At hand, within easy access, 
and, it may even be, fully recognized, stands Life Insur- 
ance with its beneficent provisions, But between that 
good angel and the beneficiary stands the needless exac- 
tions of social life and that seeming necessity awes back 
multitudes from the true protection they so obviously need. 
So, in their weakness, they flourish and shine for a brief 

summer day, to shiver and suffer in the cold winter of old 
age, and to leave to their children nothing but the saddest 
ie all: ‘* What might have been.’’ 
bec ombat all this comes the Guild of Simple Living. 

no real organization might be instituted, a simpler 
circle might be readily established by people moving in 
the same society. Two or three sensible women, for in- 
stance, in any set or circle of friends, could, if they set 
themselves about it, so influence their associates as to de- 
cree that they would be a law unto themselves, and not 
allow the fickle goddess of fashion or the stern god of 
emulation to prevent them laying solid foundations for 
fature comfort. 

Many men, extravagant beyond their means, thinking to 
please their wives or friends, would be only too glad to 
yield to the ‘‘ sweet reasonableness” of such restraints, 
and gladly use the money thus wisely saved to place their 
a ones beyond anxiety with reference tothe uncertain 

uture, 


To all such crusaders against the invaders of home hap- 
piness and security we give a cordial welcome. The 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of New York, offers its 
magnificent and perfected organization to husband the 
savings of the Guild of Simple Living, assuring its mem- 
bers, whether active or passive, of generous treatment and 


unquestioned security. Turn to its agents anywhere, and 
learn from them all further details of the aid thus offered. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATL 


Mutual Insurance Compa 


New York, January 23d, 19 
Tne Trustees, in conformity with the a of the | 
Company, submit the following statement of affairs on 
the Sist of December, 1899 : wa er , 


Premiums on Marine RisksfromistJanuary,: . - 

1899, to 31st. December, 1899... :.. aay $3,166,420%39 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1 967,555.24 


Total Marine Premiums............+-.+-+++ $49133,975«_ 
Premiums marked off from 1st January, : 
1899, to 81st December, 1899,.....--00000+. $3,305,17938 


Losses paid during the same 
period ess vages, etc.) $2,276,689,.96 . 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 — 





~ 


eeescereces weescereseee eecsee 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, . 
$5,483,044-00 














City, Bank and other Stocks ..... 
Loans Secured by Stocks and 
its in Banks and Trust Company... 2,395,500.00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
estimated at.............eeseeeseee eécces 1,42§,000.00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,005,756.77 
Cash in the hands of Euro’ Bankers to 
pay losses under policies payable in 
OTeIQM COUNTIES .......-+-eccecceecceecs 147,799-B8 
Cash in Bank....ccsccccsscesccsvcvcccccesoce 266,139.29 
AMOUNE, oes cccccccsoncees $10,424,130.61 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their ron 


resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of Fe! 


next. i: 

The outstanding certificates of the. issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders the , or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after y; sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
— to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earned 

f the Com for the ye en 81st Decem- 
miums 0 pan: = moe So 




















aoe. — tye = anes issued ~ 
lay, the first of May next. 
Ps By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES " 

GUSTAV AMSINCK 'ANBON W. HARD 
VERNON H. BROWN. CLIFFORD A. BAND, 
WALDRON P. BROWN JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WILLIAM B, BOULTON, CHARLES D. CH, 

FRANCIS M. BACON, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

GEORGE COPPELL, W. H. H. i. 

JOE CHAPMAN, CHARLES 

JAMES G, DE FOREST. GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, LEVI P. MOR’ 

A H. DUNHAM, FRED A Paksons 
EVERETT GEORG: QUINT 
EDWARD FLOYD JONES, OE RAVEN 
JORACE GRAY, GUBTAV H. SCHWAB, 





WILLIAM C. 8TURGES. 
A. A, RAVEN, President. 
F, A, PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t, 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, ad Vice-Prest. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 





a 
BINDER to hold thirteen. co of ‘Tue In- 
DEPENDENT can be us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included,. a i 
THE INDEPENDENT, : Pe 


180 Fulton Street, Newa,,’ 
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: A Thousand Wen tad. all; ee 
F'3 Thousand Dollars Fach ONG Millionaire 


,\.. When Combined Under Our Plan of Investment in 


Instalment Certificates —Aecimulative and Profit-Sharing. 


Iacome Certificates—Paying 6 Per Cent. Per Annum. 


BOOKLET ON APPLICATION. 


Rs ee FOUNDED 1888. 


Acces fan 5, 1900, $2,46007003 AMERICAN REAL EstaTE GomPANY, 


Capital and Surplus, 704,006.87 _»» 290 Broadway, New York. 


NG 





$ PHOENIX MUTUAL: 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT; ” 
Issues Endowment Policies to either men 
or women, which (besides giving Five 
othér options) 
QUARANTEE 

when the insured is Fifty, Sixty or 
Seventy Years old 


To Pay $1,500 in Cash for 
Every $1,000 


of insurance in force. 
Sample policies, rates and other infor- 
mation. will be given on application to the 
‘ Home Office. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








SPY a 7 PONE TO 
3 
“4 





He and full explanations. | 


~~ game as in Boston. 


"Mose & Sons Piano Co. : 


160 Boylston St. Boston, 








* THE 

- PICTURESQUE 

“TRUNK LINE oF Qiaitin 
AMERICA. 


SOLID 
VESTIBULED 
TRAINS, 


With Sleeping and Dining Cars 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. 





Trains. Protected Everywhere by 
BLOCK SIGNALS. 


D. [. ROBERTS, Gen. Pass’r Agt., New York 














sary in bicy- 
cling, golf 08 ba 
“ee. other athletics © 
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RELIABLE, WATERPROOF, SOFT — 
AS KID, EASILY WASHED. 


| For sale by deal- {2 
ers everywhere. J 

| Send 25 cents for J 
sample pair to 











